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NEWS OF 


T was always likely that there would be some casualties 
among the 54 countries invited to attend the San 


Francisco conference on the Japanese Peace Treaty. 
Attitudes to Japan vary so enormously from country 
to country, and six years of post-war development have 


done so much to change the relatively simple 1945 outlook 
of the victors, that it is something of a miracle that 48 have 
already undertaken to attend. Up to the time this is written 
two countries have rejected the invitation to San Francisco— 
Burma, for the narrow but simple reason that the treaty makes 
insufficient provision for reparations, and India, for a series of 
broad and confused reasons which seem to add up to the 
objection that the treaty falls short of perfection. But no treaty 
requiring the signature of 54 countries, from Norway to New 
Zealand and from the United States to Indonesia, can possibly 
be completely acceptable in each particular to all of them, though 
it could almost certainly be said for the present draft that it will 


have a wider and more stable international status than the . 


bilateral treaty between India and Japan which the Indian 
Government now proposes. The attempt must continue up to 
the very last minute to iron out any avoidable imperfections in 
the draft. But the position of honour, equality and contentment 
among the free nations for which India asks, on behalf of Japan, 
is something which cannot be secured by any treaty, although 
the Americans have certainly gone a very long way in their 
attempt to make things easy for the Japanese—who must now 
make their own way towards the goal. The utter confusion of 
the Indian territorial recommendations, which urge that Japan 
should recover her sovereignty over all territories other than 
those which she acquired by aggression, except the Kuriles and 
Ryuku Islands (which happen to be held by the Russians), will 
please nobody (except possibly the Russians). And since the 
object of the Russian delegation will be to prevent any genuine 
improvement in the treaty, the total effect of the Indian démarche 
is therefore to make a hard task harder. 


Mr. Harriman on Persia 


The part which Mr. Averell Harriman, President Truman’s 
special representative, has played in the Persian oil dispute has 
been so valuable, and the part he can still play is so important, 


THE WEEK 


that the comments which he has made this week on the present 
situation deserve to be studied with some care. The comments 
which stand out are three—that a sound basis has been laid for 
a settlement, that the next move must be made by the Persians, 
and that a cooling-off period is now desirable. They all need to 
be expanded. On the face of it, the only sound basis for a 
settlement is a clear recognition by the Persian Government that 
the performance of the practical task of producing and selling oil 
must be provided for before questions of ownership or political 
control can have any real meaning. And if Dr. Mossadaq and 
his supporters really have got as far as that, then the hopefulness 
about the outcome which both Mr. Harriman and Mr. Stokes 
have expressed is partly justified. It is not fully justified, since 
Persia is soon to face a General Election, in which Dr. Mossadaq 
may have to fall back on his irrational argument that nationalisa- 
tion is more important than production or in which he may have 
to give way to some other politician who does not recognise Mr. 
Harriman’s “sound foundation.” On Mr. Harriman’s second 
point—that the next move must be made by the Persians—there 
is also some room for clarification, for there is no evidence from 
their past behaviour that their next move will be sensible, and 
they are at present insisting that the British must reply to Dr. 
Mossadaq’s last memorandum. Presumably what Mr. Harriman 
expects is a constructive response to Mr. Stokes’s requirement 
that the oil extraction and refining operations shall be under the 
immediate direction of a British general manager. In any case, 
the statement that there should be a cooling-off period is sound, 
for all the signs are that Dr. Mossadaq and his friends have a 
long way to go before they reach a really practical policy. 


The Kaesong Farce 

Relations between responsible Powers can hardly sink much 
lower than they have over the alleged bombing of the Kaesong 
demilitarised area. The curious invitation by the Communists to 
General Ridgway to send his representatives back to inspect the 
damage which had failed to impress them when they first saw it 
is hardly worth even the elaborately offensive reply which it 
received. If this bomb crater, like the craters in so many wartime 


bomb stories, gets bigger as time goes on, then perhaps the 
reasonable thing would be to try to forget it. 


Exchanges on the 
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“You're another” basis hardly fall even within the rules of 
“ military courtesy "—that language of the duelling-ground which 
was used at the Kaesong talks before the Communists broke 
them off. If the talks are to be resumed then the Communists 
must make the next move. The suggestion that thev are post- 
poning making that move in the hope of gaining a bargaining 
counter at the San Francisco conference does not hold water, 
for there is very clearly no intention of making bargains with 
Mr. Gromyko. And General Ridgway has already made it more 
than plain that he is not going to make any concession merely to 
induce his Communist opposite numbers to behave with the 
minimum of reason and courtesy. 


Tito’s Achievement 


No European country’s evolution deserves closer study than 
Yugoslavia’s, to which the recent visit of Mr. Harriman lends 
particular interest. The strategic importance of Yugoslavia in 
the event of a European war needs no demonstration, but we are 
not required at present to talk in terms of war. It is as an element 
of stability in a peculiarly unstable corner of Europe that Yugo- 
slavia may assume greater, and increasing, importance. It is in 
that belief that, as announced on Wednesday, Marshal Tito’s 
Government has been allotted by the United States economic aid 
in a first instalment of close on 30,000,000 dollars, with smaller 
contributions from Britain and France to follow. No political 
conditions are attached to these grants, and none should be. 
Yugoslavia remains resolutely Communist, and no one questions 
her right to, however much the continued imprisonment of 
Archbishop Stepinac and other victims of a strange form of 
justice may be regretted. There is indeed considerable value in a 
demonstration of what Communism untainted by Russian im- 
perialism is. At the same time the extreme rigours of doctrinaire 
Communism are being visibly relaxed in Yugoslavia and cultural 
contacts with the West are being increasingly welcomed. Last 
week’s athletic contest between Britain and Yugoslavia was 
significant and useful, and the prospective visit of Sir Hartley 
Shawcross—as a distinguished lawyer rather than a distinguished 
politician—should be of equal service. Yugoslavia still lives in 
the midst of external perils, but she is intrinsically stronger, both 
militarily and economically, than when they first threatened her, 
and her détente with Greece is an advantage to both countries. 
Her freedom and independence are not calculated to satisfy her 
Sovietised neighbours increasingly with their lot. 


The Battle Bill 


The British public has been made sufficiently familar, in the 
past ten years or so, with accusations by American Congressmen 
that aid which has been granted to this country has been misused, 
or that the United Kingdom has had trading relations with Com- 
munist countries of a kind antagonistic to the interests and 
policies of the United States. We have learned to discount these 
stories, since their originators, besides being ill-disposed towards 
their allies, have normally been ill-informed and also unable 
to shake the good sense of the United States Administration. 
But a new measure—the so-called Battle Bill—which is now 
before Congress and likely to be passed, proposes to give to the 
sponsors of such criticisms a legal means of pressing them and 
of actually cutting off American aid to countries which do not 
conform to an American definition of what trade with Com- 
munist countries is permissible. It is true that decisions on 
action would have to be taken by the President himself, but the 
fact still remains that legislation framed on the assumption that 
America’s Allies are not to be trusted places greater strain than 
ever on the will to make allowances for Congressmen. It is per- 
fectly understandable that Americans do not wish inter- 
national aid to be misapplied for the benefit of Communists. But 
it should be equally easy for Americans to understand that the 
recipients of aid also disapprove of such misuse of it. And as 
to the very numerous borderline cases in which goods which 
might conceivably be put to strategic purposes are exported to 
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Communist countries in return for other goods which are essen- 
tial to Western Europe—Mr. Eden mentioned a few of these 
cases in a statement in New York on Tuesday—the one thing 
that is certain is that all the necessary decisions about them can- 
not possibly be made by an American official, acting as a poten- 
tially hostile referee. The effect of this Bill on relations between 
America and her Allies is bound to be bad. 


Mr. Eccles’ Young England 


Mr. David Eccles, M.P., has a personal policy which the Con- 
servative Party might, with great benefit, swallow whole. Having 
disposed, in a recent speech in Dorset, of the notion that the 
Conservative Party is the party of reaction and narrow privilege, 
he went on at Tynemouth last Saturday to outline a policy under 
which enterprise could get its due reward. He did not loose his 
hold on the political talisman of the social services, but he did 
make the salutary point that those services fall naturally into 
place as part of a national minimum, and that anyone who can 
earn more than that minimum has a full right to his reward, 
whether he gets it in the form of wages or profits. This is good 
straightforward doctrine and it is very much to be hoped that 
Mr. Eccles will not make the mistake of watering it down for the 
purpose of reassuring the more hesitant members of his party. He 
has nothing to gain by that, and the country has a great deal to 
lose. For that reason he would do well to mention even such 
dangerous words as “competition” without always qualifying 
it with the adjectives “‘ orderly and fair,” for in the past orderly 
and fair competition has tended all too easily to become rigid and 
unfair restriction—which Mr. Eccles assuredly does not want. 
If his policy is as successful as it deserves to be it will swing a 
millian Liberal votes to the Conservatives and clinch their 
success at the next election. But, once won, those votes must 
not be lost by a reversion to that restrictionism which did so 
much damage to the Conservative Party before the war. The 
fact is that the Conservatives in incorporating a large element of 
liberal thought into their programme would be on a much more 
profitable, as well as a sounder, proposition than they were in 
February, 1950, when they went too far in an attempt to outdo 
the Socialists in promises of State benefits. 


Success—Minus £5,500,000 


The habit of rejoicing when a nationalised enterprise makes a 
smaller loss this year than it did last seems to be taking a rather 
strong, and rather disconcerting grip on the British public. But 
it does so happen that the reduction of the joint deficit of the 


* two British airline corporations to £5,544,695 in the year 1950-51 


was achieved by genuine economies in working and may be still 
further reduced by this means without the infliction of any 
real hardship on the passengers. It is therefore to be 
welcomed as a possible harbinger of that almost extinct 
phenomenon—a surplus. When economies can be achieved by 
such simple means as cutting out free drinks, free meals and free 
bus-rides fo passengers there is no need to hesitate. It is only 
surprising that the cuts have not been made sooner, for even in 
the world of international competition for air passengers a cheap 
British ticket may be able to hold its own even against a free 
French meal. It is also difficult to see why there should be any 
hesitation about requiring the Post Office to pay the full cost of 
carriage of air mail letters, even if that has an adverse effect on 
the accounts of the G.P.O. If Government enterprises are to 
lose money there is at least some merit in having accounts which 
reveal exactly which ones are losing it. The same principle cuts 
both ways.and affects the B.E.A.’s reference to the burden of the 
fuel tax, for there is no reason why Government enterprises 
should be excused the taxes which private companies have to 
pay. If the B.E.A. is suggesting that the tax should be cut for all 
parties, well and good. It is refreshing to find a nationalised 
enterprise taking an independent line against a nationalising 
Government. Jn fact, it is the next best thing to free enterprise. 
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SOCIALISTS AT SEA 


HE new Labour Party statement of policy is a very 

useful document. It is not an impressive document. 

There is no justification for calling it even a competent 
document. But it may and should serve a very useful purpose 
in its reaction on the Conservative Party. Labour, with a General 
Election possibly enough no more than two months distant, has 
shown what it has to offer to the electorate. It is ior the 
Conservatives to decide whether they can offer anything better. 
If not we might as well on many grounds continue to bear the 
ills we have. But we are not driven to that conclusion yet. 
Labour has in fact played straight into the Tories’ hands. A 
detailed programme is not demanded of them at this moment. 
Their strongest asset is the growing and unmistakable desire 
throughout the country to see the present administration removed 
from office. And when it goes its successor’s freedom of action 
will inevitably be trammelled by the necessity of concentrating 
first and for some time on extricating the country from the 
morass in which it is more than half engulfed. Causes beyond 
national control are admittedly responsible for part of the 
trouble, but doctrinaire legislation and inept administration are 
the cause of no small proportion of it. In those fields at least 
the Conservatives can be looked to for better things. 


What, in effect, does the Labour statement amount to? Of 
its sixteen pages three are devoted to what are virtual platitudes 
—in that they represent the aims of all parties—on the preserva- 
tion of peace, and two to some extremely hot air on the “ high 
adventure of further Socialist advance,” described as being “ the 
challenge for today.” About peace little needs to be said, except 
that Labour seems determined to make party capital even here. 
“The Conservatives have shown an increasing tendency to 
demand the use of force, even at the risk of starting a world 
war without the support of Britain’s allies.” What this 
indefensible libel is meant to refer to is not disclosed. It seems 
to be of a piece with the equally groundless and studiously 
offensive affirmation that “Tory Imperialism is a threat to 
peace.” In the intelligent voter such partisan generalities will 
provoke only distaste. But not all voters are intelligent and 
not all are well-informed. There is a base but assiduous 
endeavour in some Labour circles to hold Mr. Churchill in 
particular up to execration as a “ warmonger.” Patently false 
as these accusations are, the Conservatives cannot safely ignore 
them. On foreign policy generally the Labour statement has 
next to nothing to say, apart from its aphorisms about peace. 
That is not surprising, for since Mr. Bevin’s active days ended 
(which was some time before his death) nothing in the govern- 
mental sphere has caused more anxiety than the conduct of the 
Foreign Office. The Conservatives have done what they could 
to keep foreign affairs out of party politics, but conviction is 
not to be silenced completely. A clear statement of Conservative 
foreign policy is needed at this juncture. 

Even on peace the Labour statement is equivocal, which is 
perhaps not surprising in view of the recent split in the party 
over the relative claims of rearmament and the social services 
on the national income. It has apparently been decided to have 
it both ways, for with “ Our first duty is to save world peace ; 
no other aim can take priority over that” (p. 2) may be 
compared “ Labour believes that the maintenance of the social 
services is a first charge on the community” (p. 10). Mr. Bevan 
and Mr. Gaitskell can lie down together after all. Conservatives, 
it may be hoped, will have the courage to declare unequivocally 
that till the immediate dangers in the world have been dispelled 


by the rapid development of defences sufficiently formidable to 
deter attack rearmament is so predominantly important that “ no 
other aim can take priority over that.” Such a conclusion is 
lamentable if inevitable, and the offer of increased social services 
would obviously make a more popular election slogan. But 
the country does not refuse necessary sacrifices. It did not during 
the war, and it will not when the purpose is to avoid war. But 
the Conservatives must make clear where they stand in the 
matter of social services. They are consistently traduced in that 
connection in this pamphlet (“ the Conservatives believe that the 
limit to social services should be set by the amount the rich 
are prepared to pay” ; “ they have asked for slashing reductions 
in food subsidies”), and an explicit rejoinder is called for. In 
the matter of food subsidies only one principle is sound, that 
such subsidies should go to persons and classes who genuinely 
need them, and not to those who can well afford to dispense 
with them. There is no administrative difficulty about this ; 
and the financial saving effected would be substantial. 


Labour has no plans for financial saving. Expenditure on 
armaments it rightly says “cannot be reduced unless there is 
first a change for the better in the conditions which made it 
necessary.” That must go on. At the same time “capital 
development must be maintained”; “there will be bigger 
investment in education”; “the housing programme will be 
maintained”; and of course there must be no reduction of 
expenditure on the social services. How is it all to be paid 
for? The answer is as might be expected. In spite of the 
admission that the share of the nation’s resources taken by 
“ property-owners’” income has been halved since 1938 this 
process must be carried further. More taxation must be levied 
on the small minority who draw large unearned incomes from 
private fortunes. This section of the statement is pure class- 
appeal. The principle on which previous Economic Surveys 
took an almost spectacular stand, of limitation of both wages 
and dividends, goes clean overboard. “ Big business is no longer 
prepared to restrain its demands on the nation’s income.” Are 
the trade unions? On that the statement is diplomatically silent. 
As to the further taxation of “large” incomes, what is a large 
income, and how many of them are there? According to the 
last available figures the number of persons left with £6,000 a 
year and over after paying income-tax and surtax was 70. The 
number with between £4,000 and £6,000 was 3,430. Further 
taxation here, however gratifying emotionally, would make a 
completely negligible contribution to a national budget of 
well over £4,000 million. / 

To dismiss all the claims put forward in this unconvincing 
publication as groundless would of course be completely unjust. 
All things considered, the country has weathered the storms of 
the post-war period with notable success. Full employment 
exists and the social services have been remarkably enlarged 
and extended. How much of this is due to and how much in 
spite of a Labour Government is, no doubt, a matter for 
controversy. World conditions, with the unsatisfied demand 
for coal, steel and many other commodities, ensured full employ- 
ment in this country of themselves. The National Health Service 
originated directly in the historic report by Lord Beveridge, who 
is about as much of a Socialist as Sir Waldron Smithers. And, 
the conditions being what they are, the continuance of a number 
of controls is inevitable. The difference here is not as to the 
principle but as to number and degree. It is asserted that Tory 
spokesmen “have argued that controls should be relaxed or 











260 
abolished "—a characteristically insidious and dishonest allega- 
tion. What Tory spokesman in any sort of responsible position 
has ever proposed that controls be abolished ? But Conserva- 
tives do, it must be assumed, realise the paralysing effect on 
business enterprise of the legislative and administrative fetters 
by which private business is crippled today, of the delays and 
frustrations involved in the perpetual necessity to seek sanctions 
and licences from a Whitehall bureaucracy congenitally disposed 
to think it a safer course to say No than Yes. Conservatives 
clearly could not abolish controls at present. But relaxation is 
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urgently necessary, and the first task ot Conservative Ministers of 
the departments mainly concerned should be to review all existing 
controls and reduce the list to the lowest practicable limits, 

Little more need be said of what must Surely be one of the 
most unimpressive political manifestoes ever issued. As has 
been said, a detailed programme is not required of the Con. 
servatives at this juncture, but the necessity of dealing with the 
charges levelled against them offers them an opportunity, which 
they should wholeheartedly welcome, for defining their Position 
in various fields with clarity. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. EDEN, by all accounts, has done a useful piece of 
national service in America and appears to have been 
scrupulous to avoid playing any kind of party game. 

I have seen in his speeches and in his farewell Press conference 
no syllable of criticism of the Labour Government. This adds 
some interest to the Gallup Poll results which the News Chronicle 
published on Wednesday, showing that 66 per cent. of those 
questioned desire a General Election this autumn ; that 45 per 
cent. think the Conservatives would win and 32 per cent. Labour ; 
and—more relevant in this connection—that 49 per cent. would 
prefer Mr. Eden as Prime Minister and 34 per cent. Mr. Churchill. 
But it is the Liberal and Labour replies to questions that put 
Mr. Eden in the first place ; the Conservatives put him second, 
by the narrow majority of 45 against 50. No undue weight 
should be attributed to such an unofficial plebiscite, but it is no 
secret that two views are held regarding the Conservative 
leadership. But I doubt whether the question will arise yet. 
Mr. Churchill is leader today and, full of vigour as he is, there 
is no reason to suppose he has any thought of retiring. If the 
Conservatives won the election the King would have no option 
but to call on him to form a government. And if and when that 
happens I predict that the Conservative Prime Minister will be 
a very different Parliamentary figure from the often mischievous 
and perverse Leader of the Opposition in this Parliament and 
the last. Leadership in the crises of today is in some respects 
a more arduous task than leadership in war, but versatility is 
one of Mr. Churchill’s outstanding characteristics. 
* * * © 


Claiming, as I do, that no one in these islands has a more 
genuine or profound respect for the Royal Family than I have, 
i feel free to express the hope that the Press, particularly the 
popular papers, will let the Royal Family alone a little more 
than they do. I read last Monday descriptions of how the Royal 
Family had gone to church on the previous day. A similar piece 
of news appeared a week earlier ; a similar piece will no doubt 
appear next Monday ; it is the habit of the King and Queen and 
Princesses—and a very excellent habit—to attend public worship 
on Sundays. -And surely the flow of photographs might be 
checked a little. Of course, the pictures of the family gathering 
at Balmoral on Princess Margaret's birthday are delightful and 
welcome ; so, within reason, are pictures of Princess Elizabeth’s 
children. But for all the attractions of the two Princesses, for 
all the value of the public services they render, and for all their 
hold on public regard, it is surely not necessary to publish -photo- 
graphs of them every time they emerge from the seclusion of 
Buckingham Palace or Clarence House. They do not change 
from day to day—fortunately—and the papers would do well to 
recognise that the public cares the more for what is not thrust on 
it too incessantly. Perpetual pursuit by clicking cameras, more- 
over, cannot be the most gratifying form of attention. 

* * © * 

Now that helicoptering looks like becoming an increasingly 
common mode of short-distance travel, we had better set 
about devising a suitable term for a helicopter landing-ground 
before some new barbarism gets ineradicably implanted in our 
language. This observation is inspired by a letter in a daily 





paper from an M.P. who has devised for his own gratification 
the outrageous term “helidrome.” What is wrong with heli- 
drome? Only everything. To begin with, its inventor appears 
to think that “helicopter” consists of heli+copter. instead of 
helico+pter. The Greek roots are “ heliko ”’—rotatory—and 
“ pter”’—wings. “Helicopter” is therefore exactly right, if you 
want to call an aeroplane something Greek. But what about the 
“ drome ” part of it? That is almost worse. It all springs from 
“ hippodrome,” meaning a race-course, and by some extension 
a circus, where horses, after all, do sometimes run. For the 
essential meaning of “ drome” is running. Hence the imbecility 
of such formations as “ picturedrome™” and similar terms 
favoured particularly by the cinematographic profession. “ Aero- 
drome,” though a run-way does come into the picture, is not 
really defensible. “ Helicopter” is accurate and straightforward 
in one language, and “airport” in another. Let us somehow 
land helicopters rationally. 
* * * * 


At the fall of the second wicket, I read, the Leicester captain 
went out on to the field “ and presented the young Yorkshireman 
[Smithson] with his Leicestershire cap.” I don’t know whether 
any young Leicestershireman possesses a Yorkshire cap, but I 
agree with various wtiters of letters to the Press that the residence 
qualification is becoming a farce, and it is a great pity it should 
be. There is something to be said for a first-class cricketer in a 
second- or third-class county being given the opportunity of play- 
ing first-class cricket (Barnes, of Staffordshire, a Test Match 
player, I believe joined Lancashire), but the mere annexation of 
able players with no connection with a county does not, I suggest, 
create a county team proper, valiantly though the non-Warwick- 
shire players have served Warwickshire. Professional football 
and professional cricket have always been very different things, 
and will, I hope, be kept so. The real cricketing county is the 
county that breeds its own brilliance. 

* * * . 


Reprimanded though I have been, and no doubt rightly. for 
too frequent mention in this column of a university with which 
I have had some association, I will at least venture to suggest 
that a certain seat of learning which I will not specify, and in 
particular a certain college which I will not identify, have 
rendered no inconsiderable national service in demonstrating, at 
Henley, on the Housatonic and Charles Rivers, and now, last 
week-end at Macon, that in one field of sport, rowing, this 
decadent country can more than hold its own against all comers. 

* * 


A quatrain I have just lighted on by chance was new to me, 
though familiar enough, no doubt, to many readers of this 
column: 

“Peace upon Earth, Goodwill to Men 
So greet we Christmas Day! 
Oh, Christian, load your gun and then, 
Oh, Christian, out and slay.” 
Author: Rudyard Kipling, from “ Verses on Games,” one for 
every month: this one for September. Worth considering—by 
partridges and others. JANUS. 
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What Way for Youth?—II 


By COL. J. S. WILSON (Director of the Boy Scouts’ 
International Bureay) 


RITING three years ago in the /nternational-. Journal, 

published by the Canadian Institute of International 

Affairs, Major-General D. C. Spry, the Chief Executive 
Commissioner of the Boy Scouts of Canada, said: “ There will 
not and cannot be one world in the mind of man unless there 
are sufficient people who believe that this conception is possible 
and desirable. The Boy Scout movement believes that this 
condition is ultimately attainable, and jt is striving to develop 
amongst the men of tomorrow the belief that a world citizenry is 
possible where there is a tangible community of interest and 
genuine desire. . . . 

It is natural that the Press and the people of the United 
Kingdom and of other countries should contrast the Communist 
Youth Rally in Berlin and the Seventh World Scout Jamboree 
in Austria. The coincidence in their timing may have been 
deliberately planned by the organisers of the former; the date 
and location of the latter were known over two years ago. They 
were totally dissimilar, however, in every other aspect. 
“Youth” is a vague, general term which embraces totally 
different age groups. The youth in Berlin were in their late 
teens and early twenties on the average. Ninety per cent. of 
those at the Jamboree were in the 14-17 age-group, the remain- 
ing 10 per cent. being active Scout leaders ranging from 18 up 
to almost any age. The Jamboree was organised purposely for 
the boys, for their enjoyment, their benefit and their happiness. 
Such Jamborees are held normally every four years as part of 
Scouting’s plan to enable its members in different countries to 
meet, know and appreciate each other. Still smaller gatherings 
—World Rover Moots—are also organised every four years for 
the age-group presumably covered in Berlin. The next will be 
held in Switzerland in 1953. 

Scouting believes in individual, not mass, training. Its inter- 
national gatherings are, therefore, confined to comparatively 
small numbers—13,000 at the Jamboree as against the million 
and more reported to have been at Berlin. Similarly, Scouting 
believes in a long-term as against a short-term policy. “It is 
not by periodical gatherings alone that the Scout Movement 
makes its contribution to international understanding ; in addi- 
tion there is a constant exchange of letters, books, clothing, films 
and photos. There are continual visits of groups of scouts from 
one country to another. These shared activities are a constant 
reminder to the boys that world brotherhood is not merely an 
idealistic conception, but is something that is practical, real and 
acceptable. One needs only to ask any boy who has been to 
an international Jamboree what he thinks on this matter to be 
fully reassured and strengthened in one’s convictions” (/nter- 
national Journal). These exchanges have been going on for the 
last thirty years, interrupted in part, but only in part, by the 
war. They have been intensified through the linking up of a 
Scout group in one country with a Scout group in another 
country, by regional gatherings, by Jamborettes, by Inter- 
national Patrol Camps, such as that now being held by the 
London Scouts at Gilwell Park to celebrate the Festival of 
Britain. 

Scouting has the interests of the boy at heart. It aims at 
training his character, physical, intellectual, spiritual. This 
training, the one thing that matters in Scouting, is designed 
to help a boy to make his own choice of life as an individual. 
Yet Scouting’s job is not to train an élite, but to give as many 
boys as it can the benefit of Scout training within the capacity 
of the available leaders. Leadership is an _ ever-increasing 
difficulty, as in every voluntary movement, since the voluntary 
system is being displaced more and more, for economic as well 

“as political reasons. 

{ know how inflammable youth can be in another walk of 

life in another part of the world. Its enthusiasms can be fired, 
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its actions can be dictated, its life can be sacrificed through 
mass-hysteria. Youth becomes the tool of its organisers, who 
use it for their own ulterior purpose. Once the*tool is bent and 
blunted it can be thrown away, since other youth is continuously 
available. That is the tragedy of youth, and it is more than 
time that well-intentioned people should combine together to 
safeguard the younger generation from continued exploitation. 
Scouting, though one of the largest international movements for 
boys, touches only 5,000,000, a relatively insignificant number. 
All other, similar movements for boys and girls raise the total, 
on a liberal calculation, to no more than ten times that number. 
I do not ignore the influence of the Churches of different faiths 
and denominations, but neither the Churches nor youth move- 
ments seem to have sufficient strength as lifeguards contending 
with the force of evil seas. 

We must have more of unity and co-operation, and we must 
have it from the people in general and the Press in particular. 
The Communist Youth Rally in Berlin had a disproportionate 
Press: it was mews. Mention, and in my opinion adequate 
mention, was made of the Jamboree. I saw little reference to 
the meeting of European Youth at Lorelei in Western Germany, 
which in the first week of August passed a resolution expressing 
a common will to found at Lorelei a permanent community of 
European youth. 

I can only speak for Scouting when I say that we find that 
its appeal to the younger boy still holds good. Given the 
necessary boy- and men-leaders, we can go on increasing the 
number of Boy Scouts. It is not the same when we come to 
those of an older age. With them the play method loses its 
appeal ; they are more concerned with material facts. Scouting 
is by its nature conservative—I use the word in no political 
sense—yet it can be adapted without losing its basic nature to 
assimilate modern conditions. As a writer in The Times 
pointed out recently, “In France the suppression of Scouting 
by the Nazis meant an enormous addition to its membership 
and a loyalty of service in the Resistance. The French have 
learnt from this experience ; today the Rovers are working on 
dams, reafforestation and the rebuilding of devastated areas. 
Such work shows that they can give voluntarily, and for a 
democratic cause, service no less impressive than that mustered 
in Totalitarian States.” This is equally true of other countries. 
May not this, then, be the answer? Youth needs to have some- 
thing to get its teeth into ; it needs an immediate and common 
action. The Berlin Youth Rally, at the bidding of its masters, 
resolved to fight for peace. Their masters’ “ peace” is world 
domination. That is not our concept of peace ; but if youth is 
to be attracted to our concept of peace, that concept has to be 
presented in missionary, even aggressive, terms. The wolf and 
the lamb do not naturally feed together; they must be so 
trained ; they must have some inducement. 


Yet I by no means discount the lasting influence of the 
association of boys in the Scout individual way. I know that 
friendships made at Jamborees and Moots continue. They 
must have some effect, so Scouting pursues its methods of bring- 
ing about goodwill. It is restricted in its scope, since all 
totalitarian States suppress it; that maybe taken as a tribute 
to its efficacy. It is apt to restrict its own scope by so inter- 
preting its basic principles that only those converted to its aims 
can become members, thus setting up a kind of closed shop to 
those who have not previously had the benefits of any kind of 
idealistic or religious training. All movements have experienced 
the dangers of this over-strict interpretation of their basic prin- 
ciples. As their founder, B.-P., taught them, Scouting’s leaders 
must look wide, and not confine the potentialities of Scouting to 
their own narrow field of vision. 

On the other hand, the fact that Scouting’s world membership 
has increased by 850,000 to over five millions in the last two 
years is significant and encouraging, although it must be 
admitted that the increase is mostly in the younger age-groups. 
What is of more importance is that those men (and women) who 
have passed through Scout training in their youth are increas- 
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ingly anxious to remain associated with its aims and principles. 
In the United Kingdom and in many other countries the Old 
Scout or Former Scout idea is growing in importance and 
influence. There is a strongly expressed desire for an Inter- 
national Fellowship of Former Scouts, a desire which those 
responsible for the Boy Scout international movement have not 
as yet accepted at its true worth. Such a body would assuredly 
exert an influence on youth in the future. 


Cc 
Crime, Inc. 


By C. K. ALLEN, K.C. 


MERICAN gangsterism, as we know it in film and fiction 
which have scarcely exaggerated its enormities—has 
latterly taken on new forms, to which attention is called 
in urgent tones by the Senate, or so-called Kefauver, Committee. 
In the halcyon days of Prohibition gangs sprang up everywhere 
and prosecuted their own internecine wars, to which the public 
was, on the whole, indifferent so long as it got its “ hooch.” 
Criminal enterprise today, however, is far more elaborately 
organised and far more dangerous because it aims at monopoly 
on a national scale. To quote the report of the Kefauver Com- 
mittee: “Criminal groups today are multi-purpose in character, 
engaging in any racket where there is money to be made. The 
modern gang, moreover, does not rely for its primary source 
of income on frankly predatory forms of crime such as robbery, 
burglary or larceny,” but on “ various forms of gambling, the 
sale and distribution of narcotics, prostitution, various forms 
of business and labour racketeering, black-market practices, 
bootlegging into dry areas, &c.” 

The report is based on evidence concerning fourteen large 
cities in the United States. The local gangs, all to a consider- 
able extent interlocked, are innumerable, but the two most 
powerful and most ramified appear to be the Costello-Adonis- 
Lansky group of New York and the Accardo-Guzik-Fischetti 
group of Chicago, the latter being heirs and successors to the 
Capone organisation. (The great majority of Big and Little 
Shots bear exotic names, with picturesque sobriquets such as 
“ Bugsy,” “Lucky,” “Mushy” and so forth, and we con- 
stantly meet euphonious collocations like “ Binaggio, Gizzo, 
Lococo, Gargotta, Osadchey and Klein.”) The American 
Moriarty, the Emperor of the Underworld, seems to be Frank 
Costello, of New York, known affectionately to friends and foes 
alike as “ Uncle Frank.” Here is a picture of him at work: “A 
busy man conducting his affairs on the telephone from 8 to 10 
in the morning, talking to people all over the country about 
business relating primarily to slot-machines and numerous other 
matters in which the conversation reeks of criminality. . . . 
A king-maker who received calls from Judge A., but also from 
Judge S., from L., who was later appointed as a judge, and a 
large assortment of other political figures. All showed the 
utmost deference for the ruler.” Costello is probably more 
powerful than Capone at the height of his sanguinary career, 
and nobody knows the extent of his interests, his influence and 
his wealth. He is now, with thirty-two others, cited for con- 
tempt for failing to appear before the Committee, but whether 
he will be prosecuted or convicted remains to be seen. 

Apart from bribery and corruption, the chief weapon of the 
gangs is highly organised terrorism, from mere “ beating-up” 
to torture and murder, and this is supplied chiefly by the Mafia. 
“Here is a nation-wide organisation of outlaws in a sort of 
oath-bound, blood-cemented brotherhood dedicated to com- 
plete defiance of the law.” ‘Khe Committee has found it exceed- 
ingly difficult to probe this confederacy, since to give evidence 
against it means almost certain death, and it has “ left a trail of 
murder from Tampa to San Francisco.” It is not clear what 
relation it bears to the Unione Siciliano, which in Capone’s 
spacious days was the chief reservoir of his “ alky-cookers ” and 
small-time killers ; but certainly any Sicilian casualties on the 
beaches of Salerno are more than amply avenged on the water- 
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fronts of America by the Mafia and the Unione. ‘here are 
other assassination gangs which would seem wildly far-fetched 
in the pages of Edgar Wallace—notably “ Murder, Inc.” (now 
Hollywoodened in a film founded on fact), an organisation 
covering the entire country for the execution, in the most literal 
sense, of the strange but strict code of the underworld. One 
of its half-dozen bosses was the notorious Albert Anastasia 
against whom a cast-iron case of homicide was in the possession 
of the police. He was never brought to trial, however, because 
the chief witness for the prosecution was murdered (almost 
certainly with the connivance of his police guard) and essential 
documents disappeared from his file. This seems to happen 
frequently in such prosecutions. 

The richest harvest being always in forbidden fruit, the 
largest single source of gangland’s revenue is gambling, which 
is illegal in most parts of the United States, except for pari- 
mutuel betting at race-tracks. The ramifications of this huge 
illicit industry are complex in the extreme, and the British 
reader soon becomes lost in a maze of handbooks, lay-offs. 
slot-machines, policy wheels, come-back money, punchboards, 
bolita, numbers racket, pin-ball, crap tables and birdcages. 
Enforcement of anti-gambling laws is pour rire almost every- 
where, because there is little or no public opinion to support it, 
and there are abundant rake-offs for many different kinds of 
people. The Committee complains pertinently that apathy in 
this matter affects the whole attitude of the community to law 
and order. Light-year symbols would be necessary to quote the 
figures of turnover and profits. The whole system depends on 
racing information by telegraph and telephone. This is mainly 
in the hands of the Continental Press Service, behind which 
lies a long and complicated history of gang warfare, corruption 
and thimble-rigging of every kind. 

Mountainous profits are also derived from the narcotics 
traffic. Until 1948 the Federal Narcotics Bureau had been 
reasonably successful in checking it, but latterly there has been 
an uncontrollable influx of Peruvian cocaine and Mexican mari- 
huana. The menace of this latter, especially among the young, 
has grown to such dimensions that the American public is now 
thoroughly alarmed. Since the report was published it has 
been announced that a whole group of leading narcotic 
“operators ” have been arrested, and other energetic measures 
are afoot. One could almost condone a few lynchings of the 
cacodaemons who peddle damnation to school children. 

The gangs, of course, cannot work without enormous expendi- 
ture of “ice,” ie., bribery. It is estimated that in New York 
alone about 250,000 dollars a week are paid to the police, apart 
from some million dollars a year for gambling “ protection.” 
Besides the police, the recipients include sheriffs, politicians, 
judges, governors, tax accountants and (it is alleged) at least 
one former Ambassador of the United States. “ Almost un- 
believable” is the Committee’s description of the activities of 
one individual in California who proudly asserts: “1 am the 
Legislature.” Méillions of dollars are entrusted to him by the 
brewers for “operating expenses”; he keeps no account of 
either receipts or payments, but his employers seem satisfied 
that they gét full valué for their money. Despite frequent Grand 
Jury enquiries in different parts of the country, the great mass 
of honest citizens seems to be quite helpless, though the Com- 
mittee asserts its “ fundamental faith that the heart of America 
is basically sound.” 

Even more insidious than lawlessness is the peaceful penetra- 
tion of ill-gotten finance into “legitimate business.” The 
report adduces evidence of this in some forty-six industries, 
and especially in the liquor trade. Perhaps even more sinister 
are the counter-measures of legitimate big business to 
criminal big business. It is established that various large 
business concerns—one of them as famous as any in the world— 
have employed, or been in league with, notorious gangs in order 
to suppress (of course by violence) labour “ agitation.” Years 
ago I met, and was much impressed by, the head of one of these 
“ private police” organisations. Feet—nay, trunk and limbs— 
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of clay! It now turns out that he has a long record of dealings 
with assassins, great and small, and with every kind of crookery. 

The report ends with a number of recommendations for 
better crime-prevention, and it remains to be seen whether they 
will be enacted or enforced. If not, the lesson for all countries, 
as well as for America, is that even a heart which is “ basically 
sound” may get a bad thrombosis if elementary precautions 
of health are neglected. 


Colour Shades 


By HARRY FRANKLIN 


HE road had been long and dusty, running for hundreds 

of miles through Africa, zigzagging through mountains 

part of the way. On such roads there is little habitation, 
and every hundred miles or so there are Rest Houses for 
travellers. The Rest Houses are made of ‘poles and clay, with 
thatched roofs. There is a dining-room-cum-lounge with a 
little verandah, and separate little round huts with two beds in 
each. The buildings are rough, but cool under the thatch, and 
clean. The beds are comfortable, and there are two cheerful 
native servants, one of them with a rudimentary knowledge of 
cooking, who minister to the traveller’s needs. 

They are pleasant enough places for tired men, and my com- 
panion and | were glad to stop at one after eight hours’ driving 
in the glare and heat of the sun. We sat on the little open 
verandah discussing the events of the day, my friend with a rifle 
over his knees, as the African in charge of the Rest House had 
asked him to shoot the local crows, which had been carrying off 
his young chickens. It was necessary for the safety of any 
villagers who might be wandering unseen in the bush that the 
crows should settle on rising ground in front of us before they 
could be shot, and they were being rather stubborn about this. 
On such occasions there is a sense of great peace—unless, of 
course, One is a crow. 

During the day we had left the car, and climbed across a 
range of hills, to visit an old African peasant whose name was 
Chimembe, a remarkable man in many ways. He had eighteen 
children, and had kept to the same wife ever since he married 
her fifty years ago—a custom which is becoming unfashionable 
among the Bantu as amongst other races—and he was a first- 
rate farmer as only one African in a thousand is. Instead of 
the tired patch of mealie land and the scruffy mounds of cassava, 
Chimembe’s few acres, cleverly irrigated, evenly fertilised with 
compost and refreshed by annual crop-rotation, were a model 
small holding. The purpose of my visit was to photograph and 
note Chimembe’s work, and so by words and pictures lead others 
to follow his example. My friend the native Commissioner 
brought Chimembe seeds and cuttings, encouragement and 
praise. 

The old man was delighted to see us and to show us round. 
He greeted us by kneeling on the ground and clapping his hands 
in slow rhythm, the customary greeting for chiefs. Every time 
we spoke to him he bobbed a little at the knees. As we left 
he gave us a basket of fruit and vegetables ; we, having nothing 
particularly pleasant with us, could only give him money. 1 
suppose critics of “ colonialism” would have had us read the 
old peasant a lecture on the equality of all men. We should 
have stopped him from kneeling in customary greeting to the 
“Bwanas.” We should have refused his basket, explaining that 
his need was greater than ours. Chimembe would have been 
bewildered and hurt if we had done any of these things. That 
they never occurred to us, and that Chimembe’s behaviour was 
reminiscent of feudal times, was not attributable to any lordling 
tendencies in ourselves, nor to any ignoble servility in 
Chimembe, whose actions reflected the natural and happy 
relationship between black and white in the rural areas remote 
from towns. ; 

African politics, nationalism—Chimembe, and the great mass 
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of his fellow-villagers, know nothing of any of them, and are 
a great deal happier for that. Such was the tenor of our talk 
on the Rest House verandah, until a vanette drove up, scatter- 
ing the crows that we had now forgotten, and disturbing much 
more. The vanette was driven by a coloured man, a young and 
handsome Eurafrican. With him was his attractive wife, much 
lighter in colour than her husband, and two toddling children. 
They drove to the bedroom hut next to ours and got out of the 
car. The African servant ran over from his kitchen, and we 
heard him tell the visitors politely that they could not stay 
there ; the quarters for coloured people were away over on the 
other side, just off the clearing. The coloured man—let us call 
him Smith—did not look pleased, and was clearly*even less 
pleased after he had been across the clearing, inspected his 
quarters and reported to his wife, who was getting more and 
more annoyed herself. 

My friend and I looked at each other and wondered what to 
do. Here was a problem that should have been no problem, 
a silly little problem perhaps, but still a problem. The African 
servants had grossly neglected the Rest House quarters for 
“ coloureds.” The surroundings had become overgrown with 
long grass, the doors of the huts had fallen in, the chickens had 
made full use of the huts and the mattresses were filthy with their 
droppings. The quarters were undoubtedly not fit for human 
occupation. 

We could have told the African servants to admit the couple 
to. the European quarters, and they would have been admitted. 
Had we done so we might have caused this coloured family more 
distress than they were already experiencing. Nothing can 
arouse a nasty scene so easily as a “ colour question.” The Rest 
House often filled up as the night wore on, and other European 
travellers might have evicted the couple, righteously and with 
the greatest unpleasantness. 

We approached Smith and explained this to him. He was 
polite, though just a little sullen, and clearly suppressing a bitter 
sense of injustice. He and his wife and children would go on, 
driving through the night, tired though they were. We offered to 
get the Africans to clean up the quarters, and to put in clean 
mattresses from spares kept for the European huts. They then 
decided to stay, and we saw them made as comfortable as 
possible before returning to the verandah of the European dining- 
room. 

I suppose we both felt rather ashamed. Perhaps we should 
have welcomed the Smiths to the European quarters, regardless 
of authority and custom, and been prepared for a stand-up fight 
to keep them there. ‘ We consoled ourselves on this point a little 
too much by thinking of the embarrassment this would have 
caused the Smiths. The more we talked the more we felt some- 
thing of the bitterness and frustration that all “ coloureds” in 
Africa carry in their hearts. For the segregation of Indians and 
Africans at Rest Houses there may be something to be said ; their 
whole way of life, the preparation of their food and many small 
practicalities justify it, and they themselves seem generally to 
prefer it. But, we reflected, for the segregation of the 
“ coloureds,” for whose very creation European lust is respon- 
sible, whose whole way of life is European and whose “in 
between ” existence is the unhappiest of all, there is no excuse. 

We sent a note over to the Smiths, to join us for a drink and 
supper. Smith came over and explained that they had already 
eaten, and his wife, being very tired, had gone to bed with the 
children. He stayed with us for some time, talking over a few 
glasses of beer, and the man was transformed. He had brought 
his Ridgeback pup with him, and we all happened to be particu- 
larly interested in the breed ; my friend, in fact, had a bitch that 
he wanted mated, and an arrangement was made. Smith told 
us all about his farm, and confirmed what we had thought before, 
from his car and general appearance, that he was a man of con- 
siderable substance, probably far better off than we were. None 
of us spoke of “ colour bar” or of the contretemps of the after- 
noon; our relations were as natural (though different) as they 
had been earlier with Chimembe. 
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Smith went to bed contented, and so did we, and his family 
aved cheerfully to us as we saw them off early in the morning. 
Man’s humanity to man seems to be very nearly all that Africa 
needs to solve the colour bar, or so it seemed to us that morning. 


No Papers 
By D. W. BROGAN 


UITE a long time ago, after the First World War, I was 

a candidate for a fellowship at an Oxford college which 

shall be nameless ; then it had four undergraduates and 

now it has none. The candidates assembled and were 
suddenly confronted with the demand that we should prove our 
right to be candidates. It was then discovered that none of us 
had any “ papers.” There was one exception: a Central European 
who had a passport, a birth certificate, as well as academic docu- 
ments of various kinds. I had a passport, but where was it? I 
had had a birth certificate, but where was that? (I knew from 
family tradition that I had been registered six weeks after birth, 
and that, when my father was taxed with breaking the law, he 
replied that he knew that he was doing so, but he had been busy.) 
Finally, the college accepted a brief note from a former Fellow 
whom I shall hide under the name of Kenneth Bell, and that was 
that. But even between the two wars “ papers ” were still rare, 
and the idea that you had to have them would have seemed 
outrageous. 

After all, it was not very far from the time when passports 
were demanded only by such barbarous and backward countries 
as Imperial Russia and Imperial Turkey. And with what 
astonishment one read that in Russia not only did foreigners have 
to have passports, but Russians had to have internal passports 
(anglice identity cards)! That a day would come when a new 
John Hampden would win headlines by refusing to show his 
identity card to the English police would have seemed, in the 
innocent pre-1914 world, quite beyond belief. Passports existed, 
of course, even outside Russia and Turkey. Very important 
persons had them as a special concession, but they were no more 
necessary than a Rolls-Royce. 

As Moliére says, we have changed all that. No one is short 
of papers today. I have, for example, my identity card. This is 
odd, for my talent for losing papers is notorious in two, possibly 
in three, continents. I had my first passport stolen from me in 
Milan within a fortnight of its issue. (I have never been really 
fond of Milan since.) I am one of the few persons (as I have 
reported here before) who have twice lost a trans-Atlantic flight 
ticket. I could go on with stories of things lost by me, but never 
my identity card. It has never been of any use. I have given it 
up from time to time to my wife to get a new ration book. But 
it has never otherwise been asked for. And there it is 
(TAA. 9092690). 

The passport is a very different matter. Like many other 
people, I rejoice that my first passport was issued in an imperial 
manner by George Nathaniel, Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, 
K.G., G.C.S.L, &c., &c. Since then I have had Eden, Simon, 
Halifax, Bevin, but nothing so impressive as Curzon. Like some 
correspondents of The Times, 1 think the British passport, in its 
stiff binding, is too bulky, especially if an earlier issue is bound 
in with it. But there they are, with the photographs showing the 
“ contagion of the world’s slow stain,” from the fair and saintly 
youth to whom my first passport was issued, down to the fugitive 
from a war-crimes tribunal whose photograph disfigures my 
present passport. 

We must assume that passports play a useful rdle. They are, 
I am told, highly vendible in Paris, Perpignan, &c. But after 
recent events, it is hard to believe that the mere withdrawal of 
a passport would hamper a really competent foreign agent. How 
are they checked ?_ | am familiar now with the procedure at 
London Airport, at Northolt, at Southampton. It is de rigueur 
to open the passport and gaze earnestly at some entry, any entry. 
Then the passport is handed back. No doubt there are astute 
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agents all over the place, disguised as hostesses and porters, but 
if there are they are well disguised. 

_ And every time I give up my passport for inspection (which 
is deplorably often, since I detest travelling), I recall an incident 
of the last war when I was a passenger in an aeroplane from 
America. Every passenger was either a British or American 
official. We all had special passports. Our plane had to be 
diverted, since its normal port of entry had been bombed. So 
we landed at a West Country airport, where the intelligence 
officer was a parody of a Punch sergeant-major. The really 
V.LP. on board was a civil servant of the highest rank and the 
most formidable character. Did he not wear woollen underwear 
during the horrors of a Washington summer? The intelligence 
officer demanded of him: “ How do I know that you: are Sir 
X. Y. Z., Assistant-Secretary for Predestination? ” “ How would 
you know if I weren't?” Saying which, the V.I.P. snatched up 
his passport and walked past, all of us following him to the 
special train that awaited us. 

This was war-time, but even in peace-time one wonders. What 
becomes, for example, of those medical reports declaring where 
one has slept for the previous twelve nights? Are they ever 
checked? Are they ever read? If they are read, would anyone 
believe the form I handed in a few weeks ago, asserting, truth- 
fully, that I had passed the previous twelve nights in Cambridge, 
New York, Corning, New York, Cambridge, Lausanne, Geneva? 
Not quite truthfully, for one of those nights had been spent in the 
air with a landfall in Newfoundland and another with a landfall 
in Ireland. 

After recent events it will not, I hope, appear treasonable to 
express scepticism of the efficiency of most forms of “ security.” 
Were it not for the terrors of the Official Secrets Act here and of 
the McCarran Act in America, I could tell stories of break- 
downs, in London and Washington, that would amuse the public 
(possibly not very much). But one incident I do remember, a 
war-time meeting with all the American apparatus of security, 
into which there suddenly entered one of the most beautiful 
women that anyone had ever seen. To borrow a word from my 
children, she was “smashing.” All her papers were in order, 
but the “high brass” was suspicious. “ Who was that young 
woman who came up and spoke to you? She looks like a spy.” 
“She is. She is one of your spies,” which was pretty near the 
truth. Alas, she retired to matrimony and motherhood before | 
had a chance to introduce her to my friend, Eric Ambler. 

It is easy enough to laugh at this paperasserie as long as all is 
in order. But if you do travel, sooner or later you get into 
infuriating jams that make you realise, with fellow-feeling, how 
much more terrible is the plight of people who have either no 
papers or who are really lost if their precious papers are lost. 
For all the cobwebs of regulations under which we now live are 
designed for normal situations. And sooner or later you are in 
an abnormal situation. 

For example, before one of my frequent visits to the United 
States, 1 went to get a new visa in London. With the genuine 
helpfulness that I have found to be a mark of most American 
officials, | was told that my existing visa hadn’t run out, and was 
advised to go to America and renew it there. When I got to 
America, I learned that you can’t get a visa inside the United 
States. I offered to fly up to Canada to get one there, but was 
told that an equivalent, a kind of permis de séjour, would be 
issued. It wasn’t. I waited till I became, by the lapse of my 
visa an illegal resident. All I wanted to do was to get away 
But I couldn’t leave without a sailing permit, &c. Time marched 
on ; Cambridge term got nearer. I could neither stay nor go. 
Finally, I appealed to a knowledgeable friend, who pulled the 
proper wires, that is, put in a "phone-call, which resulted in a 
telegram permitting me to leave the United States. I left, and, 
a year later, received a letter in Cambridge (Eng.) saying there 
was no record of my departure from America. I was in England, 
and had, in fact, been back to the United States and had left 
again. But I am sure that there is an unfinished dossier on me 
debating the point of my departure. 
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It is because of this foolishness, which is not merely American, 
that I rejoice in the moral victory in the identity-card case. I 
don’t think it matters very much to the citizen that he can, in 

ctice, refuse to show his card, but how good, how very good, 
Pee police that they can’t simply demand it!. When I was a 
boy, one of my favourite books was Through Savage Europe, by 
Harry de Windt. “ Savage Europe ” was the Balkans, and police 
nonsense was part of the savagery. How much wider is the area 
covered by savage Europe today. 


The Interpreter 


By STRATHEARN GORDON 


started, a youngish man in an excellent brown tweed 

suit, down in the arena among the nondescript, 
anonymous and, for the most part, silent fonctionnaires who 
look so unimportant and yet whose presence is so essential to 
any international conference. With his determined air and dark, 
sunburnt face he would have been very handsome but for too 
large a nose. He was an interpreter into his native French. 

The object of interpretation is to provide a full and accurate 
oral version of a speech in the required language with the least 
possible delay. Two methods are employed. In consecutive 
interpreting the interpreter sits in full view, and immediately the 
speaker finishes he rises to give his version. In simultaneous 
interpreting, which saves practically half the time of a conference, 
but requires a whole apparatus of electrical circuits, the inter- 
preter sits watching the speaker behind the glass of a soundproof 
closet, and before the echoes of an orator’s first sentence have 
died away he is speaking the interpretation into his instrument, 
whence it is transmitted into the ear-phones of the delegates. 
Which method imposes the greater strain? The simultaneous 
interpreter has no use for memory ; indeed, he should pass the 
sponge over one sentence even as he speaks the next. It is the 
rarest achievement for anyone to be able to appreciate two con- 
versations simultaneously ; yet this man must do more. He must 
keep his mind continually stretched backwards and forwards, as 
it were, to apprehend the words actually being spoken at the 
precise moment that he is speaking an interpretation of the words 
preceding them—surely an ordeal for which the human intellect 
was never intended. 

The consecutive interpreter, on the other hand, must depend 
almost entirely on his memory. He uses nothing but a few 
cursory notes, often single words and hieroglyphics, a connecting 
arrow here, a bracket there: just those—and his memory. It is 
easy enough when a speaker says, “J’estime que nous ferions 
mieux d’admettre le premier amendement,” to rise and repeat 
“I believe we should do better to accept the first amendment.” 
But what if the speech lasts for half an hour ; if it refers back- 
wards and forwards to an intricate mass of technical documents 
which have only just been placed on the interpreter’s desk ; if 
it is perhaps uttered in French by an Italian or in English by a 
Scandinavian, in such French or English as never was heard 
before on sea or land? These are the technical problems which 
confront the conscientious interpreter, and which he must solve 
from moment to moment. 

The fraternity and sorority of interpreters at international 
conferences earn a daily salary which would make a Minister of 
the Crown envious. They are in the top flight of an expert pro- 
fession. Most are chain smokers and some nervous to the point 
of hysteria. The nature of their task induces a self-consciousness 
which their friends call sensibility and their enemies exhibi- 
tionism. Their make-up usually contains something of the 
prima donna, and the stars have scope to follow entirely different 
techniques. Some perform prodigious feats of memory. A 
certain doyen of the profession dispenses absolutely with notes. 
He listens carelessly to a half-hour speech, heightening the effect 
of studied inattention by exchanging smiles and signs with all 
and sundry, even scribbling a message to a newcomer. The finale 


H E was doodling moodily at a table before the business 
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is, therefore, all the more impressive, as the maestro’s fluent and 
idiomatic rendering follows immediately upon the speaker's 
peroration. 

He revels also in surprise tours de force, as, for instance, when 
no interpreter can be found to interpret, say, Norwegian into 
Turkish, and, after deprecating shrugs and gestures, he is at last 
reluctantly persuaded to a the attempt, which results as 
usual in effortless and noteless success, and is suitably rewarded 
by a round of applause even from the galleries. Another tech- 
nique is that of respectful mimicry. Old Geneva hands still 
speak of Monsieur M , whose renderings of international 
Statesmen reproduced not only every phrase but every gesture 
to the life, gestures upon which he claimed that his verbal 
memory was entirely based. 

How, then, may one pretend that the young man in brown 
can surpass such giants and deserve the nickname, which he soon 
earned, of “the Genius”? First, by impeccable accuracy. 
Jealous detractors of the profession sneeringly maintain that the 
whole thing is a confidence trick, and that, by hearing the main 
points and. striking phrases of a speech emphasised, the audience 
are deluded into ignoring the entire third of the substance which 
has been omitted. Certainly everything is not reproduced. A 
sentiment repeated five times may only be reproduced twice. 
Entirely useless trimmings may be ignored. But the Genius has 
never been at fault. Times without number some idiomatic 
nuance or parenthetic flight of fancy has provided a test. “ That 
will catch him out,” one thinks. Yet, inevitably, as the point is 
reached, up comes the perfect interpretation—often with a 
superior nicety of judgement of one’s own language. 

In committee, too, the Genius has reached incredible heights 
of perception. Here he interprets with felicity into both 
languages. He seems able to observe through the back of his 
head. When several delegates have intervened together, inter- 
jecting and contradicting, he relentlessly disentangles the 
confusion and so continues to the end ; even the final broken 
remarks breathed across the table among the general conversa- 
tion as the committee disperses are echoed by the machine-like 
precision of his mind. 

But the Genius really excels in transforming a normal discourse 
into the oration of a giant. Therein lies his sombre pride. The 
Frenchman of this age appears to surpass the Englishman, with 
rare exceptions (and still more, of course, the English-speaking 
foreigner), in public debate. The Englishman at best is clear and 
cogent. The Frenchman is much more. His gestures are effective, 
but no longer flamboyant; his style is terse, persuasive and 
inspiring. Anyone who has heard M. Teitgen’s impassioned 
commonsense, the bitter-sweet irony of M. Paul Reynaud’s lucid 
prose, or the swelling thunder of M. André Philip’s revolutionary 
poetry realises what French logic and French oratory really 
mean. It is, therefore, child’s play for the Genius to transform 
a fine English speech into colourful and exhilarating French. 

But hear him interpret a speech from English, often broken 
English, which, though containing good matter, is ill delivered 
and, therefore, ill received—in fact, a complete failure. A 
second’s pause and the Genius rises—and immediately his deep, 
earnest voice awakens interest. The audience kindles to the 
beautifully articulated phrases. His lids droop as he slides with 
incredible speed over dull passages, though without ever missing 
a nuance of meaning. But one is ever conscious of the enormous 
reserves of sound and of dramatic power under command to 
stress the salient points. Gradually he warms to his work, 
infusing feeling into the chilly sentences, subtly heightening 
every stunted emotional effect, until, long before the end, he 
tosses his scanty notes upon the table, draws himself up, and 
with glowing eyes and in passionately vibrant tones emits a 
torrent of exquisitely idiomatic French, rising to a splendid 
peroration of pellucid oratory which, before he resumes his seat, 
has gained for him the thundering plaudits which were denied 
to the true author and original maker of the speech. Such 
triumphant intellectual virtuosity surely deserves the success of 
the cause it serves so well. 
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The Children of Omar 


By COLIN SHAW (St. Peter’s Hall, Oxford) 


HEY were small and shy and looked at Western life up 

a slight slope. They came aboard late, and I found them 

in hammocks on either side of me early the next morn- 
ing. They smiled pleasantly and borrowed a_ razor-blade. 
The Corporal said he wasn’t going to stand any nonsense, and, 
in his opinion, freedom from foreigners ought to be incorporated 
in the Atlantic Charter. The Sergeant, descending upon us 
from the luxury of a six-berth cabin, said he hoped we should 
all get on well together and made a joke about flying-carpets. 
The Flight-Lieutenant, noticing the irregular effect of two grey 
uniforms among the swaying ranks of soiled blue, asked where 
they had come from. The Persians shook their heads, grinned 
and were dismissed. They retired to the rail and rolled 
cigarettes until the parade was over. Then they sold the 
cigarettes. 

Zipi, darker and thinner, came from the South; Sam, who 
might have been taken for a European, from the north, a hun- 
dred miles from Tehran. Neither Zipi nor Sam was the real 
name, but the result of a rapid compromise. They had been 
sent to England by the Persian Air Force. For eighteen months 
they had followed a technical course, which had filled their 
English vocabulary with words of considerable length but little 
genera! application. They had been due to sail home eight or 
nine weeks before. Both, however, fell ill and missed the boat. 
They had spent a month in hospital not without profit. Zipi 
had acquired a text-book on rush-work, while Sam had gathered 
a rich collection of English phrasés, of which “ First-rate, Sir 
Henry,” seemed the most startling. One of the doctors, he said, 
had used it to a visiting surgeon. He would repeat the phrase 
time after time, glancing round for approval. On being dis- 
charged from hospital, they had spent a month in a transit 
camp, neglected by authority until, at six hours’ notice, they 
. had been sent aboard the troopship as she prepared to sail. 

We sailed on, down the coast of Portugal and into the 
Mediterranean. Zipi and Sam were, in one of Sam’s phrases, 
on a first-rate good thing. They had no parades, no fatigues ; 
nobody wanted to look at their feet or their teeth. Surpassing 
all these, they had no problems over kit. When we were 
officially translated into tropical uniforms, the discarded blue 
had to be persuaded into an inadequate space at the top of a 
kitbag. It was true that we had two kitbags, but it scarcely 
seemed to make any difference. I had successfully turned down 
the offer of a spine-pad and the topee which Uncle Nigel found 
such a boon in Cyprus, but even then, with anti-mosquito cream 
and countless tubes of toothpaste (“ But, dear, you never know 
where you might be asked to go”), there seemed very little 
room for the equipment I was officially assumed to be carrying. 
Finally, I enlisted Zipi’s support. Two cigarettes brought him 
round. He agreed to carry my uniform ashore over his arm. 
It was a little unorthodox, and, when it came to the point, 
almost led to his arrest, but it saved the lives of six tins of 
boot-polish (“ But, dear, you never know where . . .”). 

The only real contribution Zipi and Sam made to the life of 
the ship was their assistance at the children’s party. Eight of 
us, with Sam and Zipi in polished attendance, paraded outside 
the orderly room and were despatched to the sun-deck. Since 
the Adjutant was waiting for us, we were late. However, now 
that we were there, he hoped we would muscle in. He wanted 
the afternoon to go with a swing. There was something a little 
unearthly about the accompanying gesture, but we set about 
chalking lines on the deck and planning the course for the 
obstacle race. The C.O. came up to watch. He was carrying 
a small cup of coffee, and was glad to see us getting down to 
it. The important thing on a long voyage, he said, was to have 
a lot to do. He had evidently talked the whole business over 
with the Adjutant, for he wanted the afternoon to go with a 
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swing as well. The aécompanying gesture swung him round to 
confront Sam and Zipi. It was then that the idea came to him, 
Invention broke all over his face. “ Would you chaps,” he 
began, “like to be a donkey?” “ First-rate, sir,” said Sam 
checking himself on the very verge of disaster. Zipi nodded 
unhappily. They followed the C.O. along the deck. He gave 
—— his cup to carry. The rest of us returned to our chalk- 
ines. 

We gave the children their tea after the ball-and-fork race, an 
interesting variant devised by the Adjutant’s clerk. It is a 
curious and unexplained feature of heredity that the higher the 
father’s rank, the more liable the child is to choke, but 
eventually the last jelly was secretly tipped into the sea and the 
C.O. clapped his hands for silence. At that moment the donkey 
made its appearance from behind the after-funnel. Four grey- 
trousered legs made an unsteady attempt at co-ordination, and 
the animal came to rest against a lifeboat. It was constructed 
of canvas, and had been dressed with a small carpet from the 
first-class lounge. Sam had rather unwisely taken the latter end 
and Zipi, who had lacked confidence in the whole scheme, 
manipulated the head in a series of forward rushes. The 
Adjutant went across and whispered, “Chase the children. 
They always love it.” Zipi, alas, did not hear properly, and 
slid gently to the ground. The canvas split abruptly and Sam’s 
head broke through without any warning. The children were 
ecstatic and screamed for more. The C.O. and the Adjutant 
were disgusted. As for the Corporal, he could have told us 
what would happen all along. 

Two days later we reached Egypt. Zipi went ashore, my 
uniform over his arm. He was prepared to call it a souvenir if 
anyone challenged him about it, but we gained the train un- 
accosted and, finding a seat by a window, raised the shutters. 
Three hours afterwards we arrived at the transit-camp. Zipi 
began to hand me the uniform, when the Corporal accused us of 
traffickigg in Air Force property. Between us we managed to 
convince him of our innocence.” Sam came up and testified to 
Zipi’s honesty. “ First-rate good man,” he said. “ First-rate, 
Sir Henry.” We retired to our tents. 

Sam and Zipi spent about ten days in the camp. It was in 
the summer of 1948, and relations between Egypt and Israel 
were at their worst. The unfamiliar colour of the Persian 
uniforms aroused the worst suspicions of the local Egyptians. 
They would point as Sam and Zipi passed and mutter, 
“Haganah.” After they had been suspected of designs on the 
main railway-line, Sam and Zipi never ventured out alone again. 
The day before they flew home I took their photographs. They 
stood outside their tent, their arms folded, their caps set firmly 
on their heads. Then they took my photograph in turn. We 
collected the prints from the photographer’s in the evening, and 
were all delighted. We vowed eternal friendship, and toasted 
each other in coca-cola. In the moonlight, outside the 
N.A.A.F.L, we parted, shaking hands many times. That was 
the last I saw of them. They flew off in the dawn of the 
following day. “Go home? First-rate, Sir Henry.” In the 
interests of Anglo-Persian solidarity in these critical days, I 
should like to think that my photograph adorned a wall some- 
where in the south or a hundred miles from Tehran. But, alas, 
that cannot be, for I found the photographs next morning in the 
pocket of my shirt. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


and, after being shaken for sixty minutes in a Pullman car, 
one arrives at the marine terminal. I have no idea why, on 
this section of British Railways, the coaches or the permanent 
way should be so palsied. I had always, understood that the 
Brighton line was patronised by our more wealthy financiers, 
who should see to it that their frequent journeys between their 
offices and their seaside hotels or flats are conducted in ease 
and quietude. It may be that I was unfortunate in the coach I 
selected that afternoon when visiting the jewel of our marine 
resorts. Those who are accustomed to read and write in trains 
acquire a specialised sense of smoothness and its opposite: com- 
pared to my own section of what was once the Southern Railway, 
along which the trains and coaches glide like contented swans, 
the Brighton belles were agitated and frisky. The glasses con- 
taining the liquors ordered by the financiers tinkled irritably 
one against the other, and as I was swung from side to side I 
found it difficult to hold my book steadily and impossible to write 
any notes. I laid my work down upon the glass-topped table 
and gazed out upon the woods of Sussex, reflecting that August 
was surely the ugliest of all English months, and that the trees 
during these dull four weeks take on the colour of engine-oil. I 
was not depressed by this experience, since I was looking forward 
to my visit to the Regency Exhibition now being held in the 
Royal Pavilion. On reaching Brighton I walked down to the 
Steine, catching glimpses of white horses at the end of the street 
and inhaling ozone with welcoming gulps. My pleasure was 
diminished when, on reaching the Pavilion, I observed a long 
queue of men, women and children waiting to gain admittance. 
I am ashamed of my aversion from queues, realising that it is 
neurotic for a man who has to wait some ten minutes to start 
foaming at the mouth. So I was patient. 
* * * om 
It is fashionable today to regard George IV as a victim of 
Whig malevolence. We have been persuaded, by Mr. Roger 
Fulford and others, to revise our former opinions, and to see 
him anew as a wise moderator of extreme counsels, as a con- 
ciliator of personal animosities and as a distinguished and dis- 
criminating patron of the arts. I am quite prepared to beli¢ve 
that the Regent collected a few good pictures and was instru- 
mental in aiding Nash to build some fine terraces and perspec- 
tives. I think it was kind of him to write so charming a letter 
to Castlereagh when the latter was suffering from persecution 
mania ; and I am prepared to concede that, although he treated 
his daughter with fussy harshness, she was not in every way a 
person whom it was easy to manage or to trust. Yet when one 
makes every concession, when one discounts all that Creevey and 
others have written, there remains the fact that one of the most 
glorious periods of English history coincided with one of the 
least glorious interludes in English monarchy. That detestable 
woman? Princess Lieven was unable to write unless she dipped 
her pen in acid: yet her descriptions of the Regent ogling the 
ladies from his throne in the House of Lords, or blubbering over 
Lady Conyngham, or groaning with gout at Windsor, are 
regrettably convincing pictures. One feels that other diplomatic 
representatives, less sharp than Mme. Lieven, must also have felt 
that the first gentleman of Europe was very unlike a gentleman. 
Let us face the fact—the Regent was vulgar, untruthful, treacher- 
ous, greedy and entirely lacking in either moral or physical 
courage. 


I is easy to get to Brighton. One takes a train at Victoria 


* 7 * * 


It was on these matters that I pondered while I waited in the 
queue before entering the Royal Pavilion. I have never liked the 
outside of that building, regretting that the Regent ever altered 
Holland’s delightful design. Sezincote, as a nabob fantasy, is 
all very well ; but to dump an Indian palace constructed of the 
wrong material, lit and shadowed by English sun and cloud, in 
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COMMENT 


NICOLSON 


the very middle of a watering-place, appears to me a joke which, 
like all very elaborate.jokes, becomes intolerably stale. “ The 
Moghul splendour,” writes Mr. Clifford Musgrave in one of the 
numerous prefaces and introduction to the catalogue of the 
Exhibition, “ of the final Indian exterior of the Pavilion was a 
nostalgic dream of the richness of the courts of Indian princes, 
understandable at a time when the very principle of monarchy 
was being challenged in Europe.” Disheartened as I was by 
having to wait in a queue, this sentence did not strike me as a 
masterpiece, either of historical interpretation or of English prose. 
I prefer the more robust contemporary appreciations. To Cobbett 
the Pavilion appeared as an English Kremlin, decorated with one 
large turnip and a quantity of subsidiary bulbs. To Hazlitt it 
was little more than “a collection of stone pumpkins and pepper- 
boxes.” Sydney Smith delivered on the subject one of his heavier 
and. less appropriate jibes. It was indeed a misfortune that the 
combined influences of Daniell’s Oriental Scenery, Humphry 
Repton and Samuel Pepys Cockerell should have deprived us of 
what, but for their interference, might have been a masterpiece of 
Regency architecture. The Pavilion is a vast bulbous waif, as 
depressing as a battered kiosk left over from some long forgotten 
exhibition. 
* * . * 


We can derive from Nash’s //lustrations—drawn when the 
paint was still fresh upon the walls—some conception of the 
garish vivacity of the interior in the days when the Regent held 
his court. We can realise that when the rooms were peopled by 
distinguished men and beautiful women, when the servants were 
arrayed in liveries of scarlet and gold, when the Royal orchestra 
murmured faintly behind a bank of tuberoses and palms, when 
a thousand candles flickered in the sconces and the horrible 
chandeliers—-we can realise that the effect may have been magni- 
ficent rather than tawdry, sensational rather than silly. It must 
be remembered also that the finer pieces of furniture and decora- 
tion were removed by the Prince Consort to Buckingham Palace 
and Windsor at the time when the Pavilion ceased to be a Royal 
residence. Such pieces as the long settee of Indian sandalwood 
that used to stand in the corridor, such decorations as the marble 
and ormolu mantelpiece that was removed from the Banqueting 
Room, a whole number of well-designed cabinets and bamboo 
chairs, are now dispersed in other palaces ; the Pavilion was 
robbed of most of its elegance. For the purposes of the present 
Exhibition, many splendid Regency objects have been lent by 
private collectors or owners. There are the magnificent pieces 
of plate belonging to the Duke of Wellington and Lord Hare- 
wood ; the Dolphin set of furniture from Admiralty House ; the 
Paget Victory Trophy ; and a number of pretty carpets and rose- 
wood commodes. Yet these glories do not hide the fact that the 
panels behind them are blistered and faded ; the rooms heavy 
with abandonment ; the glass chipped or broken in the windows 
and the chandeliers. 

* * * . 


The patina of age, which often gives an added beauty to the 
more solemn masterpieces of decoration, imprints upon mere 
finery the tragedy of decay. The chinoiserie of the Pavilion is 
not of sufficiently high quality to bear the weight of all these 
years. Nor do I feel that it accords with the true spirit of 
Regency taste, which is subdued in colour, reserved in form and 
adapted for calm men and women of middle age, reading books 
of travel by the light of green shaded candlesticks, while in the 
distance their nieces gently hum the melodies of Thomas Moore. 
Sad and rather strained this Exhibition seemed to me, but well 
worth that easy rattling journey from Victoria to the coast. Yet 
it may be that my spirits were depressed by my dislike of the 
Regent and by dark memories of Princess Lieven, supple and 
waspish in an elbow-chair. 









CINEMA 


(Continentale.) 


‘* Meurtres.” (Academy.)———“ Fuga in Francia.” 
“ His 


“I Was A Communist for the F.B.1.” (Warner.) 
Kind of Woman.” (Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.) 


ALTHOUGH it is true that the best comedians have an element of 
pathos about them, it is curious to go to a Fernandel film and cry 
all the time. In Meurtres Fernandel kills his wife because she is 
suffering cruelly from an incurable disease, and the film then con- 
cerns itself with the efforts of his snobbish and ambitious family 
to hush things up, going so far in their desire to avoid scandal as 
to have him certified as insane. Brilliantly acted by a cast largely 
plucked from the boards of the Comédie Francaise, endowed with 
rich dialogue and splendidly directed by M. Richard Pottier, this 
film has no faults whatever. Fernandel, well out of the range of 
comedy, proves that he is an actor of infinite capabilities and, 
notably in his scenes with his wife and in a long speech in which 
he describes his dead parents, unbearably moving. The dignity 
of tragedy so becomes him that when, at the end, he savours 
triumph and grins for the first time, one is aware of a sense of loss. 
7 * 7 * 

Fuga in Francia is also an excellent film, a story set, as is the 
vogue nowadays, against backgrounds of genuine streets, cafés, 
stations, &c.: with their attendant clutches of amateur actors. Signor 
Folio Lulli, however, who takes the leading réle as a war criminal 
trying to get out of the country, is far from being an amateur, 
every line of his massive face, photographed repeatedly at close 
— proclaiming his ability to transmit the smallest nuances, 

e subtlest shades of thought. Of elephantine proportions, this 
wonderful actor treads as delicately as a gazelle through an intricate 
variety of emotions, and for his sake alone the film is worth seeing. 
The three soldiers who are also endeavouring to cross into France 
are perforce shadowy characters in the lee of such a man, but 
both they and the criminal’s small son share a natural simplicity 
which is very effective. They and Signorina Rosi Mirafiore, who 
plays, with combined stolidity and sensitiveness, the part of a soon- 
to-be-murdered barmaid, are not professionals, the latter indeed 
working in a car factory for her living, but Signor Mario Soldati 
has directed their innate love for histrionics to good account, and 
they have the additional quality of looking absolutely ordinary, 
which no actor, however able, can altogether assume. Their 
ordinary and Signor Lulli’s extraordinary talents are beautifully 
balanced to make a finely shaped whole. 
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I have a penchant for films based on fact, but 7 Was A Communist 
for the F.B.1. failed to convince me that it had more than a passing 
contact with reality. It seems unlikely that an organisation with 
any pretensions to efficiency should make such slapdash arrange- 
ments for its personnel. Mr. Frank Lovejoy is the agent planted 
in the Communist garden, but surely the most elementary psycholo- 
gists would have planted him away from home? To play the traitor 
in front of family and friends makes so heavy a demand on a 
man that I cannot believe the F.B.I. ever asked it of anyone any 
more than I can believe that its agents pop in and out of police cars 
or visit superintendents in their offices. There are some exciting 
moments but not exciting enough to dispel the mists of doubt. 

7 * . _ 

His Kind of Woman, starring dimple-chinned Mr. Robert 
Mitchum and bosomy Miss Jane Russell, is one of those pictures in 
which mystery, sex, murder and utter confusion of purpose take 
turns to bewilder the beholder into a coma. I should like to yawn 
in its face, but I must commend to you Mr. Vincent Price who, 
as a ham film star on vacation, is, when translating his braggadocio 
screen réles into real life, intensely funny. When, cloaked and 
declaiming Shakespeare, he stands at the prow of a boat which 
slowly sinks into the sea, he redeems everything that has gone before 
and makes endurable everything that comes after. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
- THEATRE 


“The Comedy of Errors.” 
Theatre. ) 


VeRY little in the West End at present is more stylishly funny than 
this. Not only Shakespeare, but his creditor Plautus, must be 
wagging their heads for delight at the Cambridge A.D.C.’s 
Victorian presentation of their piece of mechanic sport ; admiring, 
too, the persuasive polish with which it is unfolded, for this is no 
charade, and the play suffers no doltish mutilation. 

Mr. John Barton, the producer, keeps a wonderfully straight face ; 
offering us a period farce of misidentification, with no winks and 
nudges, but merely, from time to time, a salty smack of H.M.S. 
Pinafore. He ekes out the climaxes with excerpts from the sonnets 
and the other plays, wittily set to echoes of Victorian ballads by 
the Rev. Geoffrey Beaumont. Sonnet CV, for instance, inspires 
a noble refrain entitled “ Fair, Kind and True,” and there is a 
glorious chorus-song beginning: “My name is Dromio—Dromi- 
omi-omio !” In this framework much is clarified and enhanced. 

This is an exercise in a rare kind: parody with respect. A joyful 
faith in the play underlies the irreverence, and the result is a brisk 
and intelligent corrective to bardolatry. You feel (such is their 
deference) that the A.D.C. would be the last people to suggest, as 
I do, that they have outshone their model. Only one hurdle trips 
them—Aegeon’s long opening speeches of exposition—but, that 
dispatched, all is nimble. From a company of remarkable poise and 
vocal assurance, one performance cannot help standing out—that 
of Mr. Angus Mackay, who plays Antipholus of Syracuse with an 
immaculate definition which, coupled with tact and unsentimental 
good looks, impels me to hope that here may be our long-sought 
young maestro of urbane comedy. 

By the time this notice appears, there will remain but four 
performances—two on Friday evening, two on Saturday. 


KENNETH TYNAN. 
' MUSIC 


THE autumn season at Sadler's Wells opened on August 20th and 
caught a large and appreciative audience, still holiday-minded and 
very well suited by Wolf-Ferrari’s School for Fathers. The temper 
of this music and the sort of characterisation demanded by the 
libretto are naturally congenial to English singers and to an English 
audience. The music is neither thin and flippant nor portentous 
and insurmountable; it is tuneful without being passionate and 
sweet without sickliness. 

I am never quite convinced by Professor Dent's very clever trans- 
position of the scene from Venice to London. It not only raises 
difficult points for the producer—there is, for instance, a great 
difference between washing hung up to dry on-a Venetian roof- 
garden and a clothes-line in a back-garden in the City, a suggestion 
of social differences which make the friendship between the three 
women most improbable. But the women themselves are, in their 
music, unmistakably un-English, and the richest alderman’s wife 
could never have paraded her cicisbeo among her friends, even 


By William Shakespeare. (Watergate 
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if she had the English equivalent of that very Italian Officer in her 
household. The men, being boors, and either laconic or pompous 
in their manners, are not more Italian than they are English, and 
Miss Crusty certainly transposes admirably into a sly English miss. 
Marion Studholme’s plaving and singing of this part was the triumph 
of the evening, and stood out even in the excellent casting of the 
other parts. The fathers were admirably characterised and sung, 
and if George James could make his words more audible he, Howell 
Glynvne, Hervey Alan and Stanley Clarkson would make an almost 
ideal quartet. Of their wives, Anna Pollak and Marion Lowe make 
excellent Italian Englishwomen, and Kate Jackson provides a ballast 
of international good humour which helps to conceal the anomalies 
in the anglicised version of the story. 

Madame Butterfly at the same theatre on August 24th was a 
triumph for Amy Shuard. The bright cotour and dramatic range 
and strength of her voice are magnificent in the great climaxes of 
the second and third acts; but it is worrying to her sincerest 
admirers that her voice is most effective when used fortissimo in 
the top register and that her middle register, especially in piano 
passages, is comparatively thin in quality and undistinguished in 
tone. Is there not a great danger of over-working this most gifted 
singer and, instead of developing her slowly—and also surely—into 
a quite exceptional dramatic soprano, is not the Sadler’s Wells 
management playing unscrupulously for quick results and running 
the risk of spoiling a really fine voice? 

Rowland Jones was a very British Pinkerton, not the Italian- 
American cynical womaniser imagined by Illica and Giacosa—and 
Puccini. He sang well but without the naturalfféss or the sentimental 
abandon demanded by the music. Arnold Matters seems to me mis- 
cast as Sharpless, a naturally heroic singer moving uneasily among 
the drinks and cigarettes, though he is unfailingly musical. Olwen 
Price, too, is a character-singer always, I felt, on the verge of 
guying Suzuki (and once, .in the flower-arranging duet, actually 
transgressing, no doubt unintentionally), though she rose to the 
full dramatic stature of the part in Act 3. The production as a 
whole seemed weak on the lyrical side. MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Nearty all our “art,” wrote Roger Fry, is made, bought 
and sold merely for its value as an indication of social status. 
Two new Festival exhibitions have cast a fiendish eye backwards 
over the past century to trace some of the changes in British taste 
since the Academies and the Industrial Revolution drove a wedge 
between “art” and “craft.” At once depressing, exhilarating, 
ludicrous, chastening and entirely fascinating, they complement each 
other perfectly. The one comprises work done by men and women 
all too conscious of the critic looking over their shoulder ; the other 
by craftsmen for the most part sensibly unaware of the critic. 

“Ten Decades,” presented by the Institute of Contemporary Arts 
at the R.B.A. Galleries, is a review of painting and sculpture which 
attracted attention in its own day—unsieved by present critical 
fashions. The storerooms up and down the country have been ran- 
sacked, so that here one can find, presented chronologically, both 
Albert Moore and Henry Moore, Burne-Jones and David Jones, 
J. F. Lewis and Wyndham Lewis, the Whistlers—James McNeill and 
Rex, Stanley Spencer and Spencer Stanhope, Augustus Egg and 
Francis Bacon. No one will begrudge the organisers—Méessrs. 
Grigson, Ironside and Nicolson—the naughty relish with which they 
have achieved one or two juxtapositions and a sometimes acid choice 
of contemporary critical quotations in the catalogue (which, 
incidentally, is a capital piece of work). 

To list the points at which the high art of “ Ten Decades” over- 
laps the fantastic assemblage of popular and traditional art— 
irreverently titled “ Black Eyes and Lemonade ”—at the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery would take more than a column of this journal. Let 
Barraud’s painting of His Master's Voice, which appears in one form 
or another at both, serve as link between culture, commerce and 
British taste. At Whitechapel a certain insouciance may be detected 
in the air. (The organisers of the exhibition may be seen photo- 
graphed upon a rather rude model cow belonging to a seaside 
photographer, and Capt. L. John Silver appears among the lenders.) 
Here among mountains of bric-A-brac may be found larger chef 
d oeuvres like a lion’s head constructed of 6,000 screws, a model 
of Dunstable priory church made of 3,8624 matchsticks vying with 
St. Paul’s in icing sugar, an articulate advertising lemon, a fireplace 
in the form of an Airedale dog, an enormous lace curtain depicting 
the Battle of Britain and an extraordinary painting of Lord Kitchener 
in his coffin. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


I reacHep East Devon, which I used to know only in patches, by way 
of Dorset, which is pretty familiar to me. What I did know of the 
former was confined to the epic coastline ; and so I revisited Brans- 
combe, once the very bliss of solitude. Now its sea-scented sward is a 
car-park, and collective man there makes a bid to outnumber the pebbles 
of the beach. What is surprising is that the birds which frequent the 
mud-flats along the estuary of the Axe—mostly gulls but a few curlew, 
redshanks, flights of fishing shelduck and _ oyster-catchers—are 
indifferent to the host of strollers who turn the river-walk into a boule- 
vard, and the endless stream of cars up and down the road beside it. * 
The local Press has reported a genuine egret among the normal and 
native birds of the estuary, but neither I nor the milling multitude of the 
curious set eyes upon what would have been the most conspicuous of 
splendid exotics. 





The East Devon Scene 

I speak of the interior to which thereafter 1 confined my! 
journeys. What I found most satisfactory about it was the 
extent and inviolability of its mixed woodlands whose timber still 
stands all the way from Axminster to Exeter, where the Old Red Sand- 
stone which shares West Devon with the granite begins. The desolation 
and the folly of clear-felling are not here as, for instance, in Wales and 
elsewhere. It is an idle hobby of mine to note whether the contiguity 
of one county to another corresponds with a change in their respective 
landscapes. Since the Saxon shire-makers certainly did not consider 
geological mutations in their cartography, such correspondence can only 
be coincidence. But it certainly occurs between West Dorset and East 
Devon, whose landscape is sui generis. Its gault and gregnsand present 
entirely different features from the liassic singularity of its neighbour. 
What is more, this Devonian scene in contradistinction to Dorset’s is 
structurally a very simple one. It consists of long and comparatively 
straight-backed ridges with a thatch of dark woodland (no erosion 
trouble here!) and smallish fields (like the ginger-bread nuts of 
Dawlish) on the lower slopes melting into broad, flattish vales rather, 
than valleys, whose stooked cornfields and stacked pasture ones aro 
more expansive. -The ridges have rather indeterminate extremities except) 
where they are rounded off into sickle- or scythe-shaped curves. 


Blackberry Camp 
The best view I had was from Blackberry Camp between the 
Valleys of the Axe and the Otter, a Dumnonian Iron Age citadel 
with single fosse and ramp in a sparse coppice outlying dense 
woodland and with so charmed an atmosphere about it that I spent 
three hours there. It is the headpiece to a narrow combe whose oppo- 
site and inflexibly horizontal wooded ridge swings round the camp 
into open country falling away towards the Dorset border. Upland 
forest gives way to cider orchards weaving a kind of sunbonnet above 
the sequestered hamlet of South Leigh. These long ridges make the dis- 
tant hump of Dumpdon Hill just north of Honiton an insistent land- 
mark. Its protuberant knob or knapp is in extreme contrast with their 
spinal columns, and belongs in spirit to Dorset rather than Devon. 


Vernacular Architecture ; 

Village and small town building tradition is as plain as the! 
forms and contours of the countryside, the mode being rectangular 
houses and cottages of plaster or stucco over brick or stone 
with long streets (as at Honiton) to match the long ridges. But their 
thatch, silvery when newish and mole-coloured in age, with silky or 
velvety texture, is superb, It reminds me of Norfolk reed-thatch, the 
best in the w6rld, or the red wheat thatching of West Dorset which used 
to be stripped of its flag in a curious press cr combed with a wooden 
rake. West Dorset, East Devon and South Somerset all share this regional 
beauty, with its close pile quite unlike commonplace thatching. 


You Have Been Warned 

Notice outside a charming little East Devon village shop: “ Owing’ 
to ill-health, this shop is closed on Tuesday mornings, also on Friday, 
mornings. Tradesmer and goods delivery please knock.” ; 


In the Garden 

The gardener’s headache is now the ripening of his plums. No 
difficulty about my cherry-plum and greengage trees: eat and give away 
and leave the rest to the wasps. But I have two valuable trees of com- 
mercial plums stippled purple among the dark green leaves. By our 
insensate economic system I have never received more than 2d. a pound 
for them, if I do the picking. The price is an outrage and for domestig 
use I only need a tenth of the crop. Hence waste is made obligatory, 

H. J. MasstNGHAM, 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 78 


Report by Ronald Lambton 


A prize of £5 was offered for a State poem on the Festival of 
Britain by one of the former Laureates, Dryden, Wordsworth or 
Tennyson. 


A vigorous and inspiring response. Their representation equally 
divided, the three eminent dead rose to the occasion in firm familiar 
voice and fertile variety ; though on the whole, naturally enough, 
Tennyson tended to dwell sonorously on science and progress, 
Dryden to point up the social scene,.and Wordsworth to remain 
in measured meditation upon a London bridge. But it was a pity 
that these poets, while so neat in their virtuosity, so often neglected 
to look to their laurels and wrote in their private rather than their 
Official Stately capacity, producing excellent verse that was facetious, 
deprecatory or downright cantankerous—a gaffe that could not be 
forgiven. Allan M. Laing, A. M. Sayers, C. J. Richards, N.C.S., 
and Myddleton Haslam were distinguished among the deviationists 
from the necessary Laureate line. Guy Kendall, too, who was 
admirably Wordsworthy : 

“I leave to others the ambitious thought 
Of all that Science does or shall achieve, 
Such as this aery needle, this consent 
Of force and gravity, and the mounting tale 
Of Man’s material triumphs here set forth . . .” 
but alas he left to others the State poem that was asked for. 

First prize of two pounds ten goes without hesitation to W. 
Bernard Wake for a faultlessly monumental Wordsworth ; second 
and third prizes of thirty shillings and a pound respectively to 
Walter Percival (despite a doubtful eighth line) and Eric Swainson 
for the best sustained Dryden and Tennyson entries. Behind the 
winners in a close finish were the Wordsworths of G. H. Driver, 
G. J. Blundell, Patrick Welch; the Tennysons of N. Hodgson, 
J. A. Harrison and Elsie Paterson; and the Drydens of Douglas 
Hawson, H. F. Hunt, H. A, C. Evans, D. L. L. Clarke and J. A. J. 
A promising early Dryden, too, has been discovered in fourteen- 
year-old M. A. Webster. 
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OF COURSE we 
safeguard money and cash 
cheques. But we go further. We 
maintain specialist departments whose 

Sunctions, although not ‘banking’ in the usual sense, can 
nevertheless be used to very good purpose. These departments 
will, for example, act as your Executor, help with your Income 
Tax problems, obtain your currency when you travel abroad. 
They will do many more things besides, But the moral of this 
multiplicity of functions is simply this: if you have any problem 
of finance or business, the chances are that we can help you 


deal with it. And that is what we mean by ‘banking’. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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FIRST PRIZE 


(W. BERNARD Wake) 
How bravely does the heart of Britain beat, 
How firm the footing of her ancient pride, 
But one brief decade from the dreadful tide 
Of war’s calamities, when dire defeat 
Seemed certain in the face of fearful odds. 
And Britain, sore beset, with head unbowed 
Fought on nor yielded aught, but grimly proud 
Denied the triumph of the evil gods. 


Though still the scars of battle stay unhealed, 
We here, in token of eternal truth, 

Proclaim a festival, renew our youth 

And in the arts of peace now take the field. 

See where the banners wave—the flag’s unfurled, 
And Britain to the South Bank calls the world, 


SECOND PRIZE 


(WALTER PERCIVAL) 
South Bank’s sad ruins are remov'd from sight 
And Dome and Skylon rise for our delight ; 
While dreams in steel and concrete now restore 
The nation’s pride to heights scarce reach’d before. 
Loud shouts the people’s happiness proclaim ; 
E’en pleasure gardens spread Britannia’s fame. 
Art joins with Science ; a Pavilion shows 
How British freedom round the whole world goes, 
And citizens approve with thankful nod 
“ Beneath one Cross a hundred ways to God.” 
In every province Festival holds sway 
And towns and cities keep high holiday. 
"Mid feasts and pageants rustic sports are seen 
With choirs and dancing on the village green. 
And foreign guests, beneath our flag unfurl’d, 
Admire this nation, Wonder of the World. 


THIRD PRIZE 


(Eric SWAINSON) 
Noble edifice of wonder! Lofty pinnacle of grace! 
Rugged monumental figures glorify our Island Race! 


Modern miracles of Transport cull the curious multitude ; 
Telecinematic visions "maze the courtly and the rude. 


In a cool and bright pavilion unicorns and lions dwell, 
Sanctified by doves of peace. But whither winging? None can tell. 
Huskies yelp in Arctic fury ‘neath the shelter of the Dome, 

And a rightful space is granted to the Garden and the Home. 


Down the river swiftly steaming. thousands throng. on pleasure bent, 
Te the gaily festive Gardens, roundabouts and merriment ; 


Wrapt in pyrotechnic splendours, tower, grotto and cascade 
Sate the passions of the youthful, stir the senses of the staid: 


E’en the jilted or neglected, those whom Love or Fate would mock, 
Pause to gaze in pensive thralldom at the antics of the Clock. 


Maid and Man may dance for sixpence ; innocence surrounds each pair ; 
Courtship wanders in the treetops ; Marriage blossoms at the Fair. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 81 
Set by R. Kennard Davis 


There must be many ideas for which at present there is no single 
word in the English language, and which therefore have to be 
expressed by circumlocution. A prize of £5, which may be divided, 
is offered for useful and appropriate meanings for any five of the 
following words: Cramble, Whilksome, Marglish, Groption, 
Limmery, Prasticate,,.Gamboodle, Jennicote, Gumfrey, Stribble. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than September 12th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of September 2Ist. 
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LETTERS TO 


What Way for Youth? 


Six,—It was not until | had visited Germany this summer, and attended 
the third session of the international youth camp held at Lorelei on the 
Rhine, that I realised the pressing need that exists for an answer to 
your question: “ What way for youth?” An answer will not be found 
by starting from the basis of fear of the mass devotion and hysteria 
demonstrated at the East Berlin rally, or in any consideration that the 
West should attempt to match numerically such a rally. Such numeri- 
cally opulent displays have never suited those who believe in individual 
opinions. German youths today are hungry for Western intercourse and 
ideas, and at the moment are largely void of the latter themselves, having 
been presented with a mystifying number of contradictions during the 
last six years. There is an urgent need for some political lead from the 
West. Any such lead, however, must not be confused with the religious 
revival amongst the Protestant and Catholic youth organisations, whose 
invasion into politics should be discouraged. 

“ A visitor to Berlin,” as a quick answer to what he sees as a desperate 
situation, suggests that the conception of a unified national Germany 
would provide an answer. It would certainly find enthusiastic supporters, 
particularly amongst Eastern German refugees, but is beset with the 
greatest possible dangers. The idea would have to be effectively sup- 
ported by the West, who would find itself encouraging disorders and coups 
in East Germany, which would only result in hatdening the Communist 
martial control on that country. East German students—who had come 
to Lorelei after breaking from their organised school parties going to 
Berlin—had no doubts that a number of East German Communists, 
particularly officials and members of the inflated police force, would 
fight stubbornly for their present hold on the country. By crusading 
for a_unified Germany, which can only mean the West liberating the 
East, one would only lead directly to a conflict, which would be hard 
to keep on a localised scale. 

An alternative would be to give our full support to the conception of 
a European union, even if this was to be without our active participation. 
At Lorelei the French and German lecturers went out of their way to 
rival one another in platitudinous phrases concerning this ideal. Such 
a plan, however, for a federal union of Europe did provoke genuine 
enthusiasm, notably amongst the Germans. They regard themselves as 
founder-members, and in such a union would claim equal rights with 
the other participating nations. In this way they would acquire indirectly 
the rights which they do not at present possess. As a plan for the 
basis of thought and actions of young Germans it is weak. By its very 
nature its realisation may be long delayed owing to the numerous national 
obstacles to be surmounted, and this delay will only create agitation and 
dissatisfaction amongst its supporters. 

The only lead which the West can give Germany today is the more 
rapid extension of equal rights to the Federal Government ; not granting 
this grudgingly out of the necessity of the moment, but as a generous 
recognition of the helpful conduct of the German peoples since the 
war, best symbolised by the West Berliners’ stamina and good faith 
during the air-lift. It would be proof of our desire for their partner- 
ship. and would give the youth of Germany confidence in the future 
réle of their country amongst the nations of the West.—Yours faithfully, 

25a Brunswick Gardens, W.8. R. F. STONE. 


Sin.—Amongst the students who travelled to the Berlin Festival there 
were a number who went not as active supporters of the political aims 
of the Festival, but individually or as representatives of their college 
unions to observe the Festival and the University Games. Their job 
was accurately and dispassionately to see what went on in Berlin and to 
report back to their organisations their assessment of the proceedings. 
I am writing as one of twelve union observers who were stopped in 
Austria and there accorded the most humiliating treatment by the 
American authorities. Despite this, however, almost all of us succeeded 
in reaching Berlin. 

It is therefore amazing to see the assertion in the article Whar Way 
fer Youth by another visitor to Berlin (issue of August 24th) that the 
percentage of non-Communists who finally arrived was as low as one 
per cent. I was able to discover pretty accurately what the views of the 
smal] group with whom I travelled across Austria were, and would 
hesitate to say that genuine Communists predominated. 

} think your correspondent is also rather unfair to the XI World 
University Games ; unfortunately when they opened I was -still under 
armed guard at Saalfelden. and did not reach Berlin in time to see them. 
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Nevertheless, the actual standard seems to be well in keeping with the 
tradition of the Games, which have been organised on this basis since 
1930. The fact that there was no British team is a reflection of the 
one-sided policy of the University Athletics Union, a body which on 
many occasions has shown itself not to be above politics in student 
sport, 

Naturally there were numerous things which we observers found 
unsavoury about the Festival; if we had got to Berlin earlier we might 
have found more. It was difficult, however, to try, as your correspondent 
does, to estimate the normal life of young people in Eastern Germany 
in terms of the demonstrations and camp-life we saw at Berlin, and I 
would question some of his conclusions, He is also relying too highly 
on the credulity of your readers in attempting to obscure the success of 
many aspects of the Festival. It gave the opportunity for students of 
different nations and viewpoints to meet in a spirit of friendship. (None 
need have been embarrassed by the word “ friendship.”) For instance, 
1 was able to meet students from Russia and talk to them of our work 
and relations between us, I was able to see their best cultural performers 
and they were able to see some of ours. The same was also true for 
other countries, S. A. HALL. 

22 Beresford Road, Harrow, Middlesex. 


Sir,—lI entirely agree with the leading article published in your issue 
of August 17th, particularly with your view that, to counteract the 
Communist influence on the youth of the world, the Western nations 
must outplay the Communists at their own game. You also very rightly 
mention the Scout movement, and as an old Scout I strongly believe 
that Scouting is the only organisation at present existing capable of 
challenging the Communist bid to capture the minds of youth. 

Unfortunately Scouting is not using to the full extent its possibilities 
in the field of international relations. While—as we all know—the 
Communist Youth Rallies are not limited to participants from Com- 
munist-controlled countries but, on the Contrary, contingents from the 
democratic world are encouraged to come and are welcomed as guests 
of honour, the International Scout Conference still refuses to admit 
to its membership refugee Scout organisations operating in the Western 
countries. Therefore these boys are debarred from participating in 
Scout jamborees unless they leave their own organisation and join the 
recognised Scout Association of the country of their residence, which in 
most cases they are not very anxious to do. 

I think that the appearance at the world jamboree of Polish, Hungarian, 
Estonian and other refugee-Scout contingents, camping as separate 
national groups in their own uniforms and under their own flag, would 
have a strong appeal on the boys of other countries and would give 
the Scout jamborees the universal character that the Communists so 
adroitly managed to give to their own youth rallies. One also should 
not overlook the influence of such an event on the youth of the countries 
concerned, where many boys and girls belonged to Scout or Guide troops 
in a not too distant past. Such news would bring back to their minds 
memories of happy Scout gatherings in which they participated. and 
in face of these memories the mammoth Berlin march dominated by 
balloon-borne monster-pictures of Stalin might appear to them less 
glamorous than it does at present.—Yours truly, S. G. NeBeLskt. 

Polish Boy Scouts and Girl Guides Association. 

45 Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 


Sir,—I have read your articles regarding the Youth Rally in Berlin with 
the deepest interest. 

As a result of a visit to Germany last January, I recently had a party 
of German boys over here on a visit. The ictters which I have received 
from them regarding the Festival in Berlin are illuminating. This is a 
typical quotation: 

“The F.D.J. is the big danger which threatens our people. The 
Soviets are not popular with the older Germans and they also do 
not want to become it, but they try to become friends with the 
younger people and they have success. The S.R.P. is not such a big 
danger as the F.D.J. I often think back to England and I am wonder- 
ing about your political cleverness, we have not enough.” 

Surely it should be possible for us to present to the young people of 
Germany an ideal of a Christian democracy which will have a wider 
appeal and a more apparent relation to reality than that so far we 
have accomplished.—Yours faithfully. D. H. Boorn. 

§t. Dunstan's Rectory, White Horse Lane, Stepney. El. 
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Freedom in Portugal 
Sirx,—In July a new President of Portugal was elected. All who care 
for liberty will be interested in a few facts about this election and the 
general political situation in Portugal. But, since it is the fashion for 
the present Portuguese Government to label all its opponents Communists, 
Atheists or Jacobins, perhaps I ought to say at the outset that I am a 
Conservative and my Church is the Church of England. 

Effective power in Portugal undoubtedly lies in the hands of one man, 
Salazar, who is backed by the only political group allowed to function, 
the Unido Nacional (National Union), Salazar is an extremely 
cunning politician, and a past master in the art of making generous 
verbal concessions to his opponents which are never carried into effect. 
Before the Presidential election, therefore, he promised, to use his own 
words, “ maximum liberty of propaganda” to the Opposition candidate, 
Admiral Quintéo Meireles. As usual, such an assurance proved quite 
illusory. 

I am fortunate enough to have in my possession a copy of the 
Admiral’s election manifesto. This manifesto acknowledges Salazar’s 
material achievements, but rightly emphasises that these in no way 
compensate for the loss of individual liberty. The document repudiates 
in the most explicit terms both Communism and Fascism, affirms the 
Opposition’s desire to strengthen the Anglo-Portuguese alliance and to 
associate itself wholeheartedly with the Atlantic Pact and Western 
defence. 

What happened during the pre-election period ? While every facility 
for public meétings and for propaganda by radio and in the Press was 
readily available for the National Union, the supporters of Admiral 
Quintéo Meireles had the greatest difficulty in obtaining a hall for public 
meetings anywhere—all Government buildings and schools being closed 
to them, but not to the National Union, and private proprietors 
inevitably fearing reprisals if they hired out their buildings to the 
Opposition. The State broadcasting officials refused permission for 
Opposition speakers to present their case over the wireless. Care was 
taken that the Opposition should have no access to any large and reliable 
Supply of paper. The censorship saw to it that no full presentation of 
the Opposition’s case appeared in the daily Press. 

In short, no free election for the Presidency was held in Portugal this 
year, just as no free election, presidential or general, has been held there 
since 1926. And, in view of the outrageous restrictions imposed by the 
ruling clique on the free expression of the Opposition’s case. Admiral 
Quintio Meireles withdrew his candidature, refusing to participate in 
what he rightly called a fraudulent election. It is surely our duty to 
regard the present Portuguese dictatorship with some coolness and to 
give what publicity we can, as individuals at least, to the efforts of millions 
of Portuguese at home and in the colonies to achieve those elementary 
political rights which are enjoyed by all of us in the other Atlantic Pact 
countries, I regret that I have to ask you to publish this letter 
anonymously. As I hope to be in Portugal again shortly, I do not wish 
the Portuguese authorities to have the pleasure of prohibiting my return. 
—Yours faithfully, OBSERVER. 


“Rhine Army Today” 


Sirn,—I would like to say how true, how near the mark, is the context 
of Mr. Ronald W. Clark's article Rhine Army Today. Obviously 
Mr. Clark’s tour of B.A.O.R. was extensive; his comparison of the 









5 . 
Wordsworth’s Guide to The Lakes 
The outlines of hill and lake have changed little in 150 years, and as a 
practical handbook, Wordsworth’s Guide is still unsurpassed. It is also 


his most important prose work. With drawings by JoHN Piper, and an 
introduction by W. M. MercHant. 9s. 6d. HART-DAVIS 
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occup+(ion force, its life and morale as they were in 1945-6, with the 
changes as they are nowadays is accurate. 

Much wider publicity should be given to articles of this kind in service 
journals (i.c., those readily available to the men such as The Soldier 
or Blighty) or in Sunday newspapers. Officers and men alike thereby 
would realise, perhaps more than they do just now, that their presence 
and training in B.A.O.R. are a distinct necessity. Except for the 
privileged few in high positions, the overall picture is obscure to the 
individual. 

The pendulum fas swung too far from the position of the early days ; 
yet the fault does not rest with the army alone. C.C.G. facilities, which 
never really got into stridé, were intended to provide Opportunity for 
learning about the German people, their customs and so on; they have 
faded ‘away ; now, apart from organised German language classes and 
a remnant of combined social activities, no link exists between 
the soldier and the German population apart from casual associations 
and that brought about through mixed marriages. On the other hand 
it is well known that collectively Englishmen have not an inbred desire 
to learn about other nations’ way of life, without having a specific, 
defined, material reason for so doing. To improve matters, fraught as 
they are with so many controversial, dynamic, political issues, in my 
humble opinion, would require administration beyond the modern army’s 
scope ; and generally speaking, in a short while the services will be the 
only sign of victory left in B.A.O.R. 

Thousands of words have been spoken and written about the question 
of security. Soldiers have to become instinctively alert to the menaces 
of subversive propaganda, rumours, activities—cold war methods—the 
presence, as it were, of new enemies amongst a former beaten enemy 
who live and work by their sides. Perhaps entrenchment behind British 
contacts and services aids irresponsibility, discourages the gullible, 
strengthens the security of the regimental technician and soldier. But 
most certainly where civilians are employed in large numbers by the ser- 
vices, it is impractical, inypossible, to keep secure the numerical details of 
units, their function and training routine from them ; and without a doubt 
a constant flow of such information reaches the Russians. The best done 
is in the withholding of vital, secret information—that an integral part 
of the allied intention. The next best is in our efforts to counter the 
subversive effect of the cold war—and how good is our effort in that 
direction, over-all, I am not privileged to know. 


If we all become alert to the menaces everywhere, thousands in allied 
countries will be spared to live as normal citizens and, maybe, one wat 
will be averted.—Yours truly, B. M. T. 


Sik,—May I, as a National Serviceman serving in Germany, comment 
on the article Rhine Army Today in the August 17th issue. It was 
an excellent article in the main but I would like to comment on three 
of the points raised. As a result of the switch from occupation to 
training duties and the evacuation from the cities to the smaller towns, 
there is less for the men to do—that is, in their own time. The only 
entertainment in most camps is the N.A.A.F.I. ‘canteen and in the larger 
towns an Army cinema with three or four programmes a week. In 
the smaller towns or where there are only one or two units there is no 
cinema and no organised entertainment. 


Having to find one’s own entertainment, and especially during the 
winter, one naturally sees what the Germans have to offer. And to enjoy 
it one must have Deutschmarks. Though the rate of exchange is 
fairly reasonable, the rate on the black market is better and petty black 
marketing flourishes. Gone are the days of wholesale “ flogging” of 
petrol, engines and tyres, but the selling of cigarettes and coffee is 
nowhere near wiped out. The other disagreement is with the sentence 
“For it means that most National Servicemen have a fireside—a British 
fireside—to which they can go.” I have yet to come across one instance 
of that happening. The majority of married families are senior N.C.O.s 
and officers. All married families are Regulars; we are N.S. men 
Perhaps that is the reason Why.—Yours faithfully, K. R. P 

[Since the writers of these two letters are serving soldiers their names 
and ranks are not publishe Ep., Spect.] 


“Wrong Ways With Russia” 
Sir,—I should like to express my personal sympathy and agreeme: 
with your article, Wrong Ways with Russia (August 10th). It is care 
fully considered and statesmanlike in its attitude towards the puzzling 
enigma of Russia. In fact, if this article could have appeared at an 
earlier date, it might possibly have prevented some statesmen from 
responding to Mr. Shvenk’s letter in the hasty and ill-considered 
manner they adopted. Surely it would be wiser to accept—for the 
present—Russia’s change of tactics, hoping that a change of heat 
might evolve in due course. We have, indeed, experienced many dis 
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appointments with regard to Russian approaches, but perhaps Russia 
has felt the same on some occasions regarding Western Powers.—Yours 
faithfully, LyDIA DE SwieT, 
Chairman, Women’s International League. 
144 Southampton Row, W.C.1. 


Voices at the Test 


Sin—Your correspondent James Overthrow certainly has a liver, and 
he apparently delights in bowling “ body-line stuff” with more than 
ysual vigour. It may interest him to know that a lady with whom I 
am well acquainted feels the same way, and expresses her dislike equally 
yoluminously. None the less, he must surely be aware that appreciation 
of any one commentator is purely a matter of personal likes and dislikes. 
For my part John Arlott epitomises the cricket field in a way no other 
commentator can. His word pictures of the game and all that goes on 
convey to me just the right atmosphere to afford complete enjoyment. 
It seems I am sitting beside him enjoying the cricket and the crowd, 
for his asides and comments on individual idiosyncrasies are typical of 
my own observations. How often have I let my mind wander on such 
incidents between the overs—and even between balls. When one adds 
to this a knowledgeable survey of the game, I, for one, am transported 
in thought and sound to the game itself. John Arlott for me every 
time, and I would like to take this opportunity of saying “thank you” 
to him.—Yours faithfully, F. G. Exwiort. 
London, W.C.1. 


Sir.—I agree with many of James Overthrow’s remarks about the Test 
Match commentators, but surely he was unjust to E. W. Swanton in 
ascribing: “No. no, Jim; there was never a run there” to Brian 
Johnston ? The incident, as | remember seeing and hearing it, occurred 
in the final moments of the match when Shackleton had just come in 
after Brown’s great innings. Some ten runs were required to win with 
four wickets in hand, and when Shackleton played a defensive back shot 
to the off, and made a pace or two up the wicket as if to steal a run, 
E. W. Swanton (as I believe) exclaimed in anguish “ No, no, my boy— 
there's never a run there!” This, it seems to me, was a charming, 
involuntary remark, and had a true smack in it of the pavilion at 
Lord’s.—Yours faithfully, J. D. BUCHANAN. 
Lenthay Fields, Sherborne, Dorset. 


Sin.—Mr. James Overthrow has taken the words from my mouth and 
clothed them as I may never hope to do. One pertinent query I would 
like to put forward: Why, oh why, this exasperating use of Christian 
names, when a perfectly good surname would presumably answer the 
purpose equally well ? Is it the desire of the B.B.C. to create a “ matey” 
atmosphere to cheer the dispirited heart of the listener ? Or is it merely 
a development of democratisation gone sour ? It would be interesting 
to know. 

One other point—why should it take four commentators to cover a 
Test Match ? There may be technical reasons, but they are not apparent. 
In the old days Captain Wakelam (1 think his name was) used to cover 
international Rugby matches single-handed. Is it another case of over- 
full employment ? And if it is, may this fact not have a bearing on 
the recent doubling of the licence fees ?—Yours faithfully, 

N. O. BALL. 


Conservatism and Liberty 


Sir,—I agree with everything else in Sir Edward Pease’s letter ; but I 
ask to be allowed to protest against his statement that a hundred, or 
even sixty, years ago England lived under a crust of affluent people with 
nothing to do except to air the notion that any kind of useful or manual 
work denoted inferiority. I give two instances only—both from my 
own county, which is Northamptonshire. It is nearly 120 years since 
Lord Althorp, who was said to have done two things better than they 
had ever been done before, hunted the Pytchley and led the House 
of Commons, walked from that House to the House of Lords with 
Lord John Russell by his side and submitted the Reform Bill to their 
Lordships’ House. During the long and weary years during which 
Althorp sacrificed his love of country life to the sense of duty he 
stood as sturdily for the interests of the Northamptonshire shoemaker 
as any trade-union leader. When at the general election of 1945 I 
reminded a Tory meeting in Northamptonshire of all that Althorp’s 
nephew, the popular “Bobby” Spencer; afterwards the sixth Earl 
Spencer and father of the present Earl, did for the agricultural labourers 
of Northamptonshire before there was a Socialist in Parliament, the 
cheering was terrific. This was remarkable, because “ Bobby” was a 


Liberal of the Liberals and never addressed a Tory meeting in his life — 
Yours faithfully, 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, §.W.1 


HuMPHREY PAu_. 
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That Lily 


Sir,—If you and I want to gild a lily I cannot see why William 
Shakespeare or Sir Norman Birkett need interfere. English is a free 
language. For my part I consider lilies merely painted to be insipid in 
the extreme. The Goldsmiths’ Company would make a far better job 
of it than the Worshipful Company of Painter-Stainers. I envisaged 
Walter Taplin’s “awful moralisings” as a white lily (deathly white) 
embossed in gilt letters, like a Lyons tea shop, bearing the legend 
which I correctly designated a saw.—Yours faithfully, C.H. BUTLER. 
Crawley Rectory, Sussex. 


AUGUST 31, 


Egypt Then and Now 


Sin,—Many years ago I used to copy extracts from articles in the 
Spectator. This week I turned up the following, taken from the issue 
of April 30th, 1910:— 

The Discharge of our Egyptian Trust—* What we must not do 
is to abandon our trust merely because of our own doubts and fears— 
through some dread, that is, as to our own competence. Only men 
who are feeble or negligent, or both, and have lost their nerve, back 
out of a difficult position because they think they are not equal to the 
task or because they are subject to criticism and complaint.” 

These words seem particularly appropriate at the present time.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, MarGaret K. B. Warp. 

5 Arlebury Park, Alresford, Hants. 





“The Spectator,” August 30th, 1851 


THe Queen, having left London two hours after noon on 
Wednesday, is now enjoying the entire seclusion of Balmoral. 
The “ progress” was as uneventful as the most loyal could 
desire, although from London to York her Majesty travelled 
over new ground. There was nothing of novelty in the loyal 
demonstrations of the previously unvisited portion of her sub- 
jects, except on the part of an ingenious squire near Darlington, 
who conceived the idea of mustering his hounds to enjoy a 
sight of the Sovereign in common with their two-legged fellow 
subjects. 

There are some changes so marvellous that they are long in 
ceasing to be novelties. Notwithstanding our familiarity with 
the speed of railway travelling, and the rapid transmission of 
news by electric telegraph, it is still with a sense of wonder that 
one reads at breakfast on a Friday morning, how the Queen, 
who was in London after noon on Wednesday, enjoyed an 
airing in the streets of Edinburgh, and conferred the honour 
of knighthood on its Provost, on Thursday before dinner. But 
this is in keeping with the other marvels of the year of the 
Great Industrial Exhibition. 


°°? FOBBES ©? 


and his (ritics ( 
A Study in 17th Century Constitutionalism 
4y JOHN BOWLE 
author of Western Political Thought, etc. 





Three hundred years» after the publication of 
Leviathan, John Bowle makes a detailed study of the 
impact Hobbes made upon his original readers, and 
the violent political criticism he provoked. It is the 
first systematic account of this attack, with its vivid 
statement of the old English Constitutionalism. 


To be published on Monday at 10s. 6d. net by 
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Reviews of the Week 


War in the Atlantic 


The Cruel Sea. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue Battle of the Atlantic has been over more than six years, 
and Mr. Monsarrat, who fought in it, has now completed the first 
major account of how the Navy and the Merchant Marine saved us 
from the U-Boats. He observes ships and men with an eye that 
misses nothing, and writes like a man with a sense of humour 
accustomed to the writing of battle reports—economically and well. 
His book should be read, for the battle he describes was the only 
one we could never afford to lose, and the men who fought it were 
the men who saved us. 

They lived a strange, unbalanced, interrupted life, and Mr. 
Monsarrat describes it with deep understanding. While they took 
their ships to sea, the world they were saving was going on without 
them. 

“ Each leave was different from the last one... in this war, 
the years were passing, eating up not only men and treasure but 
bearing swiftly onwards the tide of life as well. . . . The men just 
had to hope, and trust, and be reassured or betrayed, and take 
whatever they found when they got back. Distances were too great 
and the thread sometimes too tenuous for them to play an effective 
part at home as well as at sea ; and the sea had the priority, whether 
they liked it or not.” 

It had priority because the battle was too arduous for a man to 
fight with anything less than all that he had in him. 

In five years and eight months it killed 30,000 seamen. Most of 
them had time before their luck ran out to discover as much about 
death at sea as living men can learn. They saw sailors burn on 
tankers or in the sea beside them; they heard the watch below, 
trapped and dying in the messroom ; they saw men poison them- 
selves with furnace oil or freeze to death, in 180 seconds, in the 
Arctic Ocean. The 30,000 knew what was coming to them, or to 
someone else in the convoy, every time they sailed from the Mersey 
or Murmansk or Sydney, Cape Breton or St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
They were competent seamen, young, old, and middle-aged, who 
knew their business and its hazards and who kept on sailing. 

A few of them, including Mr. Monsarrat, have already written 
honest personal accounts of those sections of the battle that they 
knew. The Cruel Sea is just as honest but more ambitious and much 
more important as a record and a tribute. It is the first comprehen- 
sive narrative of the whole battle as seen and recorded by a man who 
endured it all. It is also one of the best novels that have yet been 
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written about sailors at war. Mr. Monsarrat tells the story of one 
of the first corvettes, from the day when her crew began to assemble 
to the night when they had to leave her, and die in the freezing 
water. Some, including her Captain and his First Lieutenant, lived 
to sail and fight another ship until the job was done. 

Most of Mr. Monsarrat’s characters are sailors, or men learning to 
be sailors and to work together as a crew—the fierce old Admiral 
who trained them, their weary skilful Captain who “ carried them 
all” at first, the engineers, resigned and competent, the conscientious 
First Lieutenant, the wise coxswain, the stout-hearted leading hand 
and the junior officers, young and old, frightened and courageous, 
Then there are the landlubbers, less admirable but even more 
familiar—the staff officer who longed to go to sea if only he could 
“shake off this infernal catarrh,” the gunnery officer’s unfaithful 
wife, the Captain’s nagging mother-in-law, and the man from the 
Ministry of Information. It is a living assortment of the men who 
fought the main battle as a team and their private battles as ordinary 
mortals, twisted sometimes by the strains of war. Mr. Monsarrat 
shows how training, experience and the elements changed the assort- 
ment into the kind of team that could fight and survive and put to 
sea again without hesitation or questioning. He does not exaggerate 
their prowess or conceal their weakness. His “Compass Rose” is 
not much better, in his estimation, than most of her consorts. But she 
does her job, and he describes it and everything about it, like the 
weather and the way men die, with insistent and disturbing accuracy 

MARK ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


John Bunyan 


John Bunyan: The Man and his Works. 
Translated from the French by Barbara Wall. 


By Henri Talon. 
(Rockliff. 25s.) 


“ THEN read my Fancies, they will stick like Burrs,” wrote Bunyan 
in his Apology for Pilgrim’s Progress. It would seem that in the 
last years his allegory has lost some of its powers of sticking in the 
mind. Children no longer read it, and it is to the child’s imagination 
that Christian, Faithful, Giant Despair and the other inhabitants of 
Bunyan’s Sunday version of fairyland first adhered, to cling there 
for the rest of life. To scholars—and especially American scholars, 
to judge from Professor Taloa’s very ample bibliography—he 
continues to appeal, and scholarly articles on his possible debt to 
mediaeval allegorists which he probably never read continue to 
proliferate. 

But here, from an unexpected source, comes a book which has 
something new to say, and which will send adults back to read 
Pilgrim's Progress, and perhaps Mr. Badmtn too, even if it cannot 
bring back Bunyan’s old childish audience. The source is 
unexpected, because Professor Talon is a Roman Catholic, and 
continually stresses “ the gulf which separates the Puritan, absorbed 
in the anguished contemplation of his sin and of invisible reality, 
from the Catholic who embraces the whole world as everlasting 
nourishment and as a fruit that we grip with our teeth.” Yet Pro- 
fessor Talon sees that the intensity of Bunyan’s single shattering 
experience, the moment of his conversion, amply atoned for this 
narrowness of his vision. “If by some miracle,” he says, “ the 
Puritan does succeed in re-creating his fervour and vision in a con- 
crete form, then he, too, will be an artist; and, by virtue of his 
temperament and conception of the world, a great artist.” And 
Professor Talon’s book triumphantly, and with consummate 
scholarship, demonstrates that this miracle indeed took place. 

The need which drove Bunyan to write first the overtly auto- 
biographical Grace Abounding and then the covert account of his 
own trials and conversion in Pilgrim's Progress was, as Professor 
Talon sees it, the desire “ to survey his whole life in one glance, the 
better to possess himself.” For that reason we perhaps know him 
more intimately than he knew himself. Certainly there is a good 
deal of confusion in Grace Abounding. Yet—as Professor Talon 
puts it—though Bunyan often misconstrued his motives, his writing 
seemed to know them for him. Once only, perhaps, did he go 
seriously wrong: in not concluding Pilgrim's Progress with the 
reception of Christian and Hopeful into the City. “And after that, 
they shut up the Gates: which when I had’ seen, I wished myself 
among them.” Here, as an artist, Bunyan should have stopped. 
But, as a Puritan moralist, he had one more lesson to drive home. 
So Ignorance was allowed to cheat his way over the River and 
through the Gate, only to be bound and imprisoned for his pains. 
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Yet even this superfluous page yields its little clinging burr: “ Then 
] saw that there was a way to Hell even from the Gates of Heaven, 
as well as from the City of Destruction.” 


Professor Talon sees another aspect of Bunyan’s talent with a 
fresh eye. He considers him as, even before Defoe, the father of 
the modern English novel. Great-Heart seems to him to foreshadow 
one of Hardy’s peasants, while the other people in Pilgrim's Progress, 
though nearly all flat characters, “are capable of swelling out, of 
becoming round, of giving an impression of human depth like those 
in Pickwick Papers.” The novelist’s quality which Bunyan lacks, 
however, is a sense of time. To realise that the road is long and 
that days have passed, says Professor Talon, we have to calculate 
mathematically ; the sensation that time has elapsed is lacking. The 
explanation of this is, surely, Bunyan’s desire to view his life as a 
whole. For a life can only be visible as a single pattern in a time- 
less world. Bunyan was therefore not the progenitor of the novel in 
its narrative prime, but a model rather for novelists in its present 
decadence, for Kafka, Camus or Rex Warner who, like him but far 
more knowingly, create their worlds as a screen on which to project 
their interior landscapes. 


Professor Talon gives as brilliant a picture of the social and the 
theological background as of Bunyan’s religious experience and his 
artistry. His book is a product of knowledge tempered by wisdom, 
pleasantly written, ably translated and a _ most remarkable 
contribution by a Frenchman to English letters. J. M. COHEN. 


The Prehistory of Britain 


A Guide to the Prehistoric and Roman Monuments in England 
and Wales. By Jacquetta Hawkes. (Chatto & Windus. 18s.) 
A Picture Book of Ancient British Art. By Stuart Piggott and Glyn 
E. Daniel. (Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
THE many readers of Mrs. Hawkes’s A Land, the predecessor to 
her present book, must be on their guard against an unwarrantable 
sense of disappointment at not finding herein the dazzling spec- 
tacle of a marriage between scholarship and imagination which 
transfigured the former into something like a work of genius. This 
is a guidebook, which, by the paradoxical nature of its confinement 
and amplitude of topographical range, compels the writer to stick to 
her last. Her quick apprehension of the human remodelling of 
the natural landscape and delight in the variation of regional styles 
in prehistoric monuments give her a measure of latitude. But it is 
counteracted by the sheer mileage of her geographical survey and 
the chronology and structural complexity of the vast number of 
prehistoric remains between the palaeolithic and the Roman periods 
that her personal series of tours enforced upon her. So formidable 
an undertaking might easily have made a dull and congested book, 
but such a writer is not to be caught napping in the snare of 
archaeological academics. She moves lightly among the ponderous 
evidences and enigmas of long-vanished cultures, whose very con- 
spicuity in mounds and megaliths obscures rather than reveals what 
ideas erected them, and at the same time has the latest learning at 
her finger-tips. For all its scientific precision, the character of our 
own civilisation, obsessed and cluttered with material production, 
renders its interpretation of a highly mythological and ritualistic 
prehistory as often as not suspect. But Mrs. Hawkes suffers under 
no such constraint of mind, she keeps the balance between a 
pleasurable walking tour of landscapes so well chosen by the ancient 
mariners and the needs of investigation and analysis. 

In a book that confronts such distances of space and time, the 
reader is bound to ask his questions. It is curious that in her 
examination of Stonehenge she does not so much as mention the 
solar cult, but speaks of some provincial Zeus more applicable to 
the bastard Hellenism of the Celtic Iron Age. And, in estimating 
the rituals of megalithic monuments, it is surely imperfect reasoning 
to refer to the Druids’ autos da fés in wicker cages as a clue. 
“ Attenuated,” too, is not the relevant epithet for the White Horse of 
Uffington ; the point is that it is the only stylised specimen in the 
whole stable of downland steeds. I also feel that the folklore of 
megaliths becomes more intelligible by reference to the tree and 
pillar cult of the Mediterranean. Occasionally Mrs. Hawkes slips up 
—as when she writes of the Wylie Valley’s “succulent waterside 
meadows full of human fat,” which suggests that the gentry of it are 
all Falstaffs and the villagers all Fat Boys. But how penetrating this 

“They laid their dead in the dark earth-enclosed chamber with 
something of the same conviction with which they cast the seed corn 
into the soil” ! 
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The 70-odd photographs of prehistoric art in the Cambridge 
University Press book make the happiest match between the 
publishers who have produced it so cheaply and so admirably and 
the editors who have selected the illustrations so discriminately and 
introduced them with a taste as sure as their knowledge is profound. 
Nothing could more clearly demonstrate the fallacy of judging the 
arts by the evolutionary yardstick. We have the more confidence in 
Professor Piggott and Dr. Glyn Daniel from their sharp dismissal of 
Roman provincial art as of “a dreary mediocrity.” The non- 
naturalistic Celtic metal-work of the north-east and south-west, so 
brilliant in intricacy of design and device, takes the bulk of the 
photographs, but it is surprising how well the geometric art of the 
megalithic builders in pottery, chalk, stone and gold stands up to 
them. What is remarkable is that the blend of Greek, Scythian and 
Irish influences in Celtic feudalism and of Mycenaean upon the 
megalithic peoples, together with the great differences between the 
peasant communities of the latter and the heroic society on the 
Homeric model of the former, did not stifle the emergence of a 
truly native art. H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


Victorian London 


Edited with a Note on the English Character 
(William Kimber, 218.) 


Mayhew’s Characters. 
by, Peter Quennell, 


Tuis is the latest of the three volumes in which Mr. Quennell has 
revived Mayhew’s classic, London Labour and the London Poor, for 
a new generation of readers. It was an excellent idea, which has 
certainly succeeded in its main purpose of re-establishing Henry 
Mayhew as a social investigator and descriptive writer of outstanding 
importance, but which might have been carried out still more effec- 
tively if greater attention had been paid to the details of editing 
and production. As it is, each of the three new volumes seems 
to have grown up without much reference to the other two. In his 
introduction to the first, Mayhew's London (issued by the Pilot Press 
in 1949), Mr. Quennell did not appear to envisage any further 
instalments ; he derived his text from the three-volume edition of 
1861 and stated that he had intended “to concentrate on the 
more graphic and personal side of Mayhew’s massive survey, and, 
with the help of these extracts, to provide a detailed panorama of 
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London in the ’fifties.”. Mr. Quennell performed his task of abridge- 
ment with the sympathetic skill that was expected of him, though 
there were some puzzling features, to which a reader familiar with 
the original volumes might have demurred. The second volume, 
London's Underworld—issued, like the third, by William Kimber, 
and perhaps inspired by the success of Mayhew’s London—consisted 
of selections from the additional fourth volume (published in 1862) 
of Mayhew’s original work, a volume entirely devoted to prostitutes, 
thieves, beggars, and so on. As Mayhew wrote very little of this 
volume himself, it was disappointing to find his three collaborators 
deprived of the credit they deserved. The last volume, Mayhew’s 
Characters, represents another, and presumably the final cut at 
Mayhew’s original three-volume joint (unless it sells superlatively 
well, when there may be a call for yet another selection ?). 


As a result of this unmethodical treatment, we are left with three 
volumes of different sizes, bound in cloth of different colours. The 
first two are squat, bulky volumes, poorly designed. By contrast, 
the new volume, Mayhew’s Characters, can be read and handled with 
pleasure, its appearance suggesting that criticism of the earlier 
volumes has taken effect. Very properly, Mayhew’s original preface, 
previously omitted, has been included, with its call to those in high 
places “to bestir themselves to improve the condition of a class 
of people whose misery, ignorance, and vice, amidst all the immense 
wealth and great knowledge of ‘ the first city in the world’ is, to say 
the very least, a national disgrace to us.” 

A conviction of the justice of Mayhew’s challenge is perhaps the 
dominant impression that will be received by any reader of Mayhew’s 
Characters. Tempting as it may be to lament the passing of much 
that was curious and quaint and picturesque, yet the appalling 
poverty and misery, the sickening stench of the overcrowded lodging- 
houses (real enough for anyone who spent a night in a tube station 
during the “ blitz’) must rise up like a malignant cloud to blot out 
any romantic escapist hankerings for those “good old days.” A 
second impression, equally strong, might be of the great amount of 
good that somehow lived on amid so much that was evil—in the 
heart of the orphan flower girl, for instance, who “ never troubled the 
parish,” or of the sick and dying old man who said that his wife's 
“tenderness and care has been such that a man never knew from 
woman before.” Turning the pages, we linger for a few moments with 
the “ running patterer "who sold lurid broadsheets of murderers or “a 
most beutiful helegy” of the great departed (“Poor Sir Robert 
Peel,——he was some good ; indeed, I think he was as good as 5s. a day 
to me for the four or five days when he was freshest). We pause 
sympathetically beside a street boy as he strives to answer Mayhew’s 
questions: “He had heard that the earth went round the sun, but 
from what he'd noticed, shouldn't have thought it.” Critics, as the 
publishers’ advertisements continually remind us, are all too prone 
to find that the books they review are “fascinating”; but it is 
difficult to find another adjective for Mayhew’'s masterpiece. Mr. 
Quennell has revived for us the gusto and humour, the tragedy and 
pathos of the mass of the English people as they enjoyed the period 
of our greatest national prosperity. And, looking through these 
unsparing volumes, the most surprising thing is that “enjoyed” 
seems, somehow, to be the right word. Derek Hupson. 
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Soviet “ Jus:ice” 


Russian Purge, and the Extraction of Confession. 
W. Godin. (Hurst and Blackett. 10s. 6d.) 


Russian Purge is a composite work by a Soviet historian and a 
German scientist, who were victims of the same purge in the Jate 
thirties. The authors conceal their identity for the sake of former 
colleagues, but they give a clear-cut account of life in Soviet prisons 
types of prisoners and methods of interrogation. They propound 
no fewer than seventeen theories to account for the fact of the 
purges, but in the main they are content to leave their readers to 
choose between the different theories, and to form their conclusions 
about the prisoners’ confessions. 

_ Two principal points emerge. In the first place the concept of 
justice, as we understand it, is non-existent in the Soviet Union. 
This, more than any other single factor, distinguishes the 
Communist from the Western world. In the second place the 
authors seem to lean to the view that the purges act as lightning- 
conductors for the discontent of the masses. They keep open vast 
numbers of avenues of promotion by ensuring a rapid turnover of 
managerial posts. At the same time they afford a guarantee against 
the emergence of a new governing class which might seek to serve 
its own interests. 

This is the view held by a Soviet General with whom I happened 
for a time to be thrown into contact during the war in the Mediter- 
ranean theatre. He was a seasoned but in some respects almost 
likeable Communist, and on long journeys we made together I used 
often to argue with him. I suggested that his son was bound to find 
himself in a privileged position in relation to the sons of other Soviet 
officials’ who were not trusted with confidential missions abroad. 
This he strenuously denied. He said that a condition of the 
survival of the Soviet régime was that it should be constantly re- 
cruited from the lowest strata of the population. It was necessary 
not only that this should happen, but that it should be seen to happen 
all the time. No one enjoyed security in any appointment. 

To the suggestion that this procedure appeared not merely extra- 
vagant but unjust he retorted that capitalists were conditioned to 
think in terms only of a class society and class justice. The justice 
enjoyed by Soviet citizens was of a different order from ours, and, 
presumably, superior. But the argument could never progress, for 
common ground was lacking. It was like talking to the man in the 
moon, Whatever the true nature of Soviet society or Soviet justice 
may be, the authors of this book make it plain that the charges which 
provide the ostensible basis on which periodic purges are conducted 
are not taken seriously by prisoners, or judges, or even by the mass of 
the Soviet population. PuiLip MaGNus. 


The Music of Schubert 


Schubert. By Alfred Einstein. (Cassell. 253.) 
Schubert: A Thematic Catalogue. By O. E. Deutsch. (Dent. 455.) 


Tuere has long been need of an adequate monograph on Schubert, 
one which will delineate, as Einstein did for Mozart, the composer's 
style and artistic personality. Specialised studies we have, such as 
Capell’s fine account in Schubert's Songs (1928) and Otto Deutsch’s 
collection of biographical material in Schubert—a Documentary 
Biography (1946) ; but no synthetic monograph. Arthur Hutching’s 
study in the “ Master Musicians’ series was written at a time when 
the author could not take into account the dramatic works; and 
Gerald Abraham's Symposium (1946), which remains the best single 
book on the composer, is of its nature cumulative in effect, not 
durchgeschrieben. Now in Mozart, his Character, his Work, Dr. 
Einstein wrote a model critical biography of a composer, which set 
his life in relation to his music, his music in relation to its historical 
background, and evaluated the works in terms of the man himself. 
After Mozart, Dr. Einstein’s Schubert is rather disappointing. He 
has chosen another form for it, which is less successful. 

The heir of Mozart and Haydn, overshadowed in his life by 
Beethoven, Schubert remained to the end an innovator. Like 
Walther, he was a natural “ Meister,” who wrote Gretchen am 
Spinnrade when he was seventeen ; though in opera he was always.to 
be a stage-struck “ Schiiler.” Schubert's music, for the most part, is 
cut of the same cloth, and it is true that any consideration of it 
chapter-divided by genres would be hard to bring off. The songs 
encircle everything ; orchestral and instrumental works must be 
taken together with songs written at the same time. But Dr. 
Einstein’s arrangement. a steady chroffological working through the 
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oeuvre, has its own disadvantages. It precludes, apparently, any 
broader considerations. There are discussions of Schubert's 
harmony, his “ key-characteristic,” his union of voice and piano, but 
always these are bounded by the period (generally three years) 
limiting the chapter in which they appear. For instance, a chapter 
headed promisingly “The Piano and the Piano Sonata" initiates 
some general discussion about Schubert's treatment of instrument 
and form, deals with the two unfinished sonatas of 1815, and then 
breaks off maddeningly to talk about string quartets. Like a queue 
clamouring for attention, the long file of works is waiting; an 
inexorable “Next, please” cuts across any pause for reflection. 
Only once, in “Schubert and his Attitude to Death,” does Dr. 
Einstein step back fromthe works immediately in hand. Biography 
is almost excluded, and extends “ only up to the time when Schubert 
shook off his ‘ middle-class’ shackles”; so, apart from a good 
sketch of Viennese music in Schubert's “ Convict” days, is “ back- 
ground,” whether social or musical. 

The book then is not easy reading, for it seems to be too much a 
catalogue of works, grouped not more than two or three at a time, 
with, let it be added, much excellent commentary. Inevitably, the 
impression is rather scrappy. No room is left to expand or justify 
promising general apercus. For instance, “ the dualism in Schubert's 
music—that of the most gifted Viennese composer of his time and 
of the great ‘Romantic’ classicist” is thus alluded to, scarcely 
amplified. Again, we might well have been told more about Dr. 
Einstein’s view that “there is no fundamental connection between 
Schubert’s dramatic works and the rest of his music.” Cut of a 
different cloth ? It is true that early in his career Schubert learnt 
from Salieri the manners of Italian opera (as Beethoven had done 
twenty years before), which he adopted while setting ever poorer 
librettos ; and that his stage-works became less and less dramatic 
as his mastery of orchestral drama increased. But there is surely 
no lack of relation. 

Though we may freely feel disappointed that this book is not 
something else, we must praise what it is: an excellent assessment, 
if not of Schubert the composer, at any rate of many individual 
works. Turn up a song in the index; you may only find two 
adjectives about it, but they are sure to be the most relevant. And 
invaluable to English readers, since it deals with music rarely heard 
and scantily considered, is a good deal about Schubert’s choral 
writing: unaccompanied choruses and part-songs, and the Masses 
whose fragrant piety should have ensured for them far more frequent 
performances. The operas too are afforded full treatment. 

Simultaneously with Schubert comes Professor Deutsch’s Schubert 
Thematic Catalogue. For a work of such specialised interest, this 
is rather unambitious ; it is an “ austerity catalogue,” no companion 
to Dr. Einstein’s revised edition of Kéchel. It gives, for each work, 
date and place of composition and first performance, date and 
publisher of the first edition, the whereabouts of the manuscript, 
and a single stave summary of opening bars. It does not give— 
and this is a serious omission—the length of any work, even of 
those unpublished ; nor any dedication or inscription on the auto- 
graph. Nor, businesslike, can it afford such pleasant information 
(gleaned from Einstein) as that on the title-page of Des Teufels 
Lustschloss Schubert still styled himself proudly “Pupil of Herr 
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Salieri” ; or that over MS 550(b) (Die Forelle), finished at midni 
on February 21st, 1818, the drowsy composer poured the pres 
of the ink-pot instead of the sand-box ANDREW Porter. 


American Humor 


A Child’s Garden of Curses. By S. J. Perelman. (Heinemann, 


12s, 6d.) 
Hand in Hand. By Emily Kimbrough. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 
Nuts in May. By Cérnelia Otis Skinner. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 


A Reviewer of what the blurbs call “hilariously funny” books 
has to be careful with his liver and lights, or, as Harold Nicolson 
puts it, level of consciousness. My level varies like, and probably 
with, English weather, and it isn’t fair to my authors to expose 
myself to their hilarities while I'm grunting in a trough of low 
pressure, especially when they are American. The classics of 
humorous literature will, | admit, weather any climatic vagary, and 
perhaps no humour is conscientiously reviewed along, if you follow 
me, a hepatic isobar. But a Zuleika Dobson, say, or an Alice can 
stand on her own pretty feet in any climate without being blurbed 
as “ hilariously funny.” 

_ The first trouble with the Humor School of American writers 
is that they must, it seems, dig their readers in the ribs and say: 
“Laugh, Bud! That’s Humor!” And the second, which is their 
monopoly, is the Corn Belt Family Album. I suspect that the shiny 
magazine has to answer most for this, with its tempting rate of 
pay, its habit of classifying its material by sections into “ Travel.” 
“ Romance,” “ The Movies,” “ Humor,” &c., and its apparent belief 
that all Americans either have been, or would like to have been, 
“born and raised” in Columbus, Ohio, or Muncie, Indiana. 

Mr. S. J. Perelman with his A Child's Garden of Curses digs me 
hard in the ribs from every page. There are American degrees in 
most things, and I shouldn’t be surprised to know that Mr. 
Perelman was a professor with the degree, M.Tech.Hum. ; and, to 
judge by the energy and vitality of his humour, that he coaches 
a team on the campus. He knows all the tricks. Even in the 
preliminary “ calisthenics” of a single piece he can slip in a beaut 
of a paraprosdokian, a sizzling inverted archaism, two lovely 
déclichés and a deliberate bathos to make you wriggle on your 
bleachers. But only when your “level of consciousness” is below 
par. Mine was about 55 per cent. when I first tried A Child's 
Garden, 1 saw it all coming. I knew the signals. I couldn't raise 
so much as an unexclamatory ha. 

“ Unfair to Perelman ! ” shouted my conscience. So I put him in 
my cricket bag for a village “away” match against a brewery. 
Between the not infrequent stops on our round-about journey home 
I managed with no strain at all to rock the cherribang with my 
hilarity. This sort of thing (on Hollywood technical experts): 

“I knew a White Russian artillery officer at M.G.M., imported 
at bloodcurdling expense from Algeria as adviser on a romance 
of the Foreign Legion, who languished for two years in an oubliette 
under the Music Department. Over the noon yoghurt, his voice 
trembled as he spoke of his yearning to ~eturn to Russia, where 
they were waiting to shoot him, but the director of * Blistered 
Bugles’ felt him indispensable. At last he departed, with close to 
40,000 rutabagas in his money belt, a broken man. His sole con- 
tribution was that he had succeeded in having ‘pouf’ altered to 
*sacré bloo.’” ° 

Emily Kimbrough was “ born and raised” in Muncie, Indiana, 
the genuine corn-fed article. When she was eleven, she and her 
brother went with their parents to live in Chicago. Hand in Hand 
describes the often painful and occasionally amusing attempts of 
them both to change from being “ Hoosier Hayseeds” into being 
cultured Chicagoans. It is a very family, very feminine, album 
“ Mother,” “Father” or “ Brother” is mentioned on an average 
about two and a half times per paragraph throughout. Many pages 
carry a liberal pasting of “Grandmother” and “ Grandfather ” 
(Uncle Abner, I'm thankful to say, absent. Too busy with the hogs 
back home in Muncie ?). As a narrative for English consumption 
it is slow and trivially esoteric. 

Cornelia Otis Skinner is an old favourite of mine, and when, in 
Nuts in May, she opens her family album, I find it easy to forgive 
her. Fortunately, the centre-piece of hers is her son, about whom she 
can be, albeit affectionately, objective and irreverent. “ Father 
and “ Mother” figure but briefly, and the Corn Belt only for a 
healthy snigger or two. I won’t say Miss Skinner writes much 
better than the others. Some of her pieces are dull. But the last 
three, and in particular the last on how she came to be interviewed 
by the great Dr Kinsey, are very funny indeed—from any level, 
wet or fine. JOHN USBORNE 
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How long 
is a mile, 
Daddy? 





Well, there are miles and miles. 
Are some longer than others ? 
Some take longer. Now, with a good car and good petrol— 
What's your favourite petrol ? 

I'll go for BP again when it’s 

back in the pumps. 

When will BP be back, Daddy ? 

If | knew that, my dear enquiring son, I’d 
be the most popular man in the club ! 


(BP) is the trade-mark of 


ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY. LTD. whose whole organisation is behind 
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From the front the little house has exactly the appearance that 
its address would imply. It is an ordinary and undistinguished 
building of uncertain age, sandwiched among similar buildings 
in the main road of a small town. But the back is otherwise. 
The windows there are magic casements opening on the foam of 
perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn ; if the English Channel may 
be so described. And here may be practised the most outrageous 
escapism. Splashing in the water, idling on the beach, reading 
the cheerful imaginings of a comfortable author, we forget Persia 
forget Korea, forget Russia, forget everything. Alas that we have 
to add : for the time. 

Do we also forget St. Pancras Building Society and its ten pound 
withdrawable shares on which the yield is two-and-a-half per cent. 
per annum free of income-tax ? Some questions are better left 
unanswered. Yet it is hard to spend a holiday and not spend 
money too, and it would be ungrateful to deny the added ease 
which thrift may give to the temporary, as well as the permanent, 
life of leisure. 


For those who prefer to remember, the Society’s 
Guide to Investors is waiting to be degpatched. 
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In 1938 Kodak copied on to microfilm the whole file of ‘ The Times.” 
A single filing cabinet thus contains the day-to-day history of 155 years, 
and libraries and universities all over the world are able to obtain 
copies of even the early rare issues. The copies of many other famous 
newspapers are now available in this compact form. Kodak were the 
pioneers of microfilm recording for banks, business and industry as 
well as for newspapers. Over 2 million records are processed in the 
Kodak laboratories every 24 hours— many of them are developed 
overnight and available for use the next morning. This speedy reliable 
service is the result of nearly 20 years experience, research and 
invention by Kodak micro-recording specialists. 

Ask a Recordak representative to advise you on the application of 
microfilming to your business. 
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The Child and Society 


Emotional Disorders of Children. By Gerald H. J. Pearson, (Allen 


and Unwin. 18s.) 


Tue bland scientific disregard by psycho-analytic theory of most of 
the chief taboos of our society has for years infuriated a large 
public. A smaller, not quite so vocal, public, has been exasperated 
by its disregard of all the factors that interest the social and political 
reformer. “ Why do you assume that the patient is always wrong ? ” 
this section of the public protests. “Can't you see that, in this, that 
and the other particular, it is more likely to be society that is at 
fault?” Students of the history of the older sciences have, however, 
been more patient. If there was anything in this new scientific way 
of looking at human behaviour, then the time would come when, 
having gained some insight into the dynamics of one side of the 
clash between Western civilisation and the individual, the psycho- 
analytic theorists were bound to begin to interest themselves in the 
other. 

That time has apparently come. The historians of the future will 
probably decide that the enlightenment of the psychiatrists on this 
side of their problem has come through their association with the 
social anthropologists. Margaret Mead and others have pointed out 
that what is mad and bad in one society may be held to be sane 
and good in another. Thus the epileptics or obsessional neurotics 
of one society are the successful prophets or business-tycoons of 
another. Everywhere social approval or social rejection has a 
determining influence. The foaming speaker-with-tongues or the 
gold-cigarette-cased scrutineer of the ticker-tape may, will, if born 
ioto the right environment, go to his grave confident that he is an 
enviable specimen of humanity. And why—we the general public 
may ask—did this modest little truism, that there are usually two 
sides to a conflict, take so long to emerge ? The reason is simple. 
It is the nature of man in general, and of specialists in particular, 
to try to grasp one set of ideas at a time, and to be able to grasp 
the dynamics involved in the developing individual who has some- 
how become at odds with his or her environment is so difficult that, 
as knowledge of them grew, it shut out everything else. In short, 
analysis preceded synthesis. 

The present book illustrates another reason. Dr. Pearson, like 
many of his fellow theorists, writes not for the public nor for the 
reformer but for the clinician, specifically for the doctor who may 
be called in in the hope of curing a child who, though very ill, very 
unhappy or very troublesome, appears to have nothing wrong 
physically. Thus he does not give much space or attention to the 
question: “ What is wrong with Western Society?” For even if 
he knew, even if he could impart his knowledge, what is the man in 
the white coat, for whom he writes, to do about it? But here and 
there he drops a word or recommends steps which would once have 
been well outside the austere purview of the strict Freudian. He 
does not go as far as Ruth Benhedict—for she, after all, was an 
anthropologist, and moreover was writing for us, the public, who, in 
a democracy, are supposed to be responsible for what we may call 
“ public form” and what she called “the culture pattern.” What 
she said was (and it is the type of saying that will increasingly 
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remove a load of guilt ffom harassed parents) is that it is impossible 
to take the whole weight of social pressure off a child by small 
changes in nursery routine. ; 

Let us in the meantime be grateful to those who, like Dr. Pearson 
“bring together a body of well authenticated knowledge on child 
psychiatry.” Perhaps the only danger in preparing such a book ig 
that the pediatrician (child-doctor to you and me) who reads it may 
fancy himself now equipped to treat his patients’ emotional illnesses, 
Fortunately there are sections of this book which may prove suffi- 
ciently alarming to disabuse the good easy fellow of this notion. 

‘AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 


Fiction 


The Disenchanted. By Budd Schulberg. (Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) 
The West Pier. By Patrick Hamilton. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 

The Cradle of Neptune. By John Lodwick. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 
Proud Adversary. By Howard Mason. (Michael Joseph. 9s. 6d.) 


Tue DIseNCHANTED is of extraordinary interest to an English reader, 
Set in the ‘thirties, it tells at great length the story of the heyday, 
decline and fall of Manley Halliday, an outstanding Americaa 
novelist of the "twenties, who is intended, it is said, to represent 
Scott Fitzgerald. Halliday, diabetic, dipsomaniac, down and out, 
lands a job collaborating on a ridiculous film-script with a young 
writer, Shep, a devotee of Halliday’s writings but convinced that 
nowadays—.e., in the "thirties—great writing can only spring from 
full social consciousness. Halliday’s attempted new start is a 
failure ; he turns to the forbidden bottle, and, after sufficient remi- 
niscence to retell the story of his glorious love and life in the 
twenties, to death. 

The book has very many merits. It is always interesting, tech- 
nically an admirable job. It is often extremely moving, a tribute 
to Mr. Schulberg’s consistently brilliant characterisation. But what 
seems so very extraordinary is the argument, the matter, the story 
itself. To us it seems strange that Shep should assume that the 
twenties are so very far away from the ‘thirties, should take it 
for granted that Halliday, in his forties, is probably already dead. 
It seems strange that the author should find the American ‘twenties 
a period of legend, a decade so sharply, so irrevocably, divided 
from the one that follows. The book is implicit with the assumption 
that the fantastic playboy-writer Halliday has a proper place in 
any gallery of American heroes. Contemporary readers are, of 
course, used to the novel in which the central figure does not 
attempt heroic stature ; but here we have a novel obviously planned 
on a heroic scale round a central figure who to the English reader 
could never be more than the peg for a minor tragedy. 

Books about Brighton to-day are always depressing, though some 
of them are very good and one, Brighton Rock, was brilliant. The 
West Pier, the first novel of a projected trilogy, is very good but 
rather old-fashioned, The last year or so I have had the impression 
that we (in England, at least) are moving out of the period in which 
the only way to write a good novel was to think of a nastiness 
and then embody it in a hero. Mr. Hamilton evidently still 
approves of this method, and his book is an examination of Ernest 
Gorse from his nasty childhood to the completion of his first suc- 
cessful confidence trick. For sheer sociological observation the 
book could hardly be bettered, and, whether describing the process 
of “ getting off ” or the details of Gorse’s sordid coup, it provides 
obviously reliable source-material. But both the theme and 
mass-observation manner of treating it recall the "thirties rather than 
today, and West Pier should primarily be recommended to those 
who still hanker after the uniformly depressing writings of that era, 

The Cradle of Neptune should have a strong appeal to those 
interested in the Navy and to those interested in social anthro- 
pology ; if these groups anywhere overlap, the book should be a 
wow. It is the account of a boy’s education at Dartmouth Naval 
College, told with wit that is occasionally adolescent but usually 
enchantingly crisp ; for instance, the comment on a master’s choice 
of furnishing, that it “had fallen between two pouffes.” The 
educational system itself seems to have been one of unadulterated 
horror from which the only practical escape is voluntarily embraced 
disgrace. 

Proud Adversary, obviously born out of Buchan and Dorntord 
Yates, has every ingredient for success, France, chases, a beautiful 
Countess, a gentleman’s gentleman and an oliphant. Indeed, I should 
say that it is a definite improvement on the latter progenitor, though 
not on the former, there not being quite enough restraint about 
the thrills which are fast and furious. This is a first novel of, one 
sincerely hopes, many. MARGHANITA LASKL 
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Whenever Expor t figures are quoted there comes the accustomed 










reference to ‘ expert British Craftsmanship’. But. . . have 
you ever stopped to ask yourself . . « 


“Who are Britains Craftsmen?” 


Introducing Herbert Martin. Many years ago he learned the 
craft of fitting a frame with teazle heads for finishing fine 
woollens. This age-old process was one of the factors that made 
British cloth pre-eminent throughout the world... and that is 
today helping raise woollen exports to new records. * 


But does craftsmanship mean only handcraftsmanship? Consider, 
for instance, the manufacture of the cloth from the spun wool. 
The care and skill necessary in weaving, dyeing and finishing to 
established standards of quality... and to modern demands of 

output. Craftsmanship gives the answer though it may be difficult 

to single out one man or one part of the process. For must there 
not be craftsmanship at every stage if the finished article is to be a 
masterpiece? Monsanto think so and they follow this rule in making 
chemicals for a long list of British industries. In the spinning, weaving, 
dyeing and finishing of fine textiles Monsanto chemicals play a vital and 
increasing part. 


* Jilustration: Courtesy of Mr. H. Martin and Messrs. Hunt & Winterbotham Lid. Cam, Glos. 
Monsanto make over 200 chemicals for use in industry. Of 


widely varying application, they all conform to the highest 
standards of craftsmanship in chemical manufacture. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
8 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1 











s Unfair to Paleographers | 
Se 


2 
vy + ~~ Ever since the EMPIRE Aristocrat portable type- 
A vf / LAF writer was introduced, cryptic scribblings have 
NL) F - become fewer and fewer. Salesmen type their 
eA} ae expense sheets. Professors type their lectures. 
aM \e Novelists type their novelties, Bosses type their raspberries. 
Doctors type their prescrip—no, it hasn't come to that 


‘4 mt 
2); ) yet; but it will, mark our words! Why? Because 





(ff the EMPIRE Aristocrat contains “full-size” features in a 
icf very small compass, yet weighs only 83ib and 

ft ™ \ 4 stands no higher than a matchbox. Price 19 gns. 

rj A» 


EMPIRE Aristocrat 


The most PORTABLE TYPEWRITER in the World 


Made by British Typewriters Lic. West Bromwich. London: 31 High Holborn, W.C.1. 














PAID UP | 
SHARES | 





TAX FREE TO INVESTOR Further partiouiase from | ~ ony ry LE oe lost nine years ago, turns up “ as fresh as if it had just been bought 
$1 it was indeed a windfall. 
Easy Withdrawals the Seeretary, Haywards Heail 
, © 4s ws sREEN ‘CS . Dear Sirs y Sussex, 1951, 
No Depreciation of Capital A. J. GREEN, F.C.C.S., F.1.A.C. You may remember sending @ supply of Punchbowte tobacce to me when ] was serving with my regiment 
TO — Established Since the Year 1859 on the North West Frontier in 1942, ‘ 
TAL ASSETS £2,000,000 Much of this tobacco was smoked, but @ few tins were in my kit when the regiment moved to Burma, 


| During transit, my kit was lost, only too common a tragedy in those days. 
MM A § D E N tal E A D } In some miraculous fasbion and through the good offices of ihe army authorities, 14 has just been returned 
| to me in th wniry. The clothes were unrecognisable with mildew, but the tobacco was as fresh as if it bad 
| ‘ust been bought, and in these days at 4/5d. an ounce, it was indeed a windfall. 


BUILDING SOCIETY. | ve Ca, KOS Be 


TUDOR HOUSE, 58, KING STREET, MAIDENHEAD The original letter can be inspected at, and further enquiries addressed to, 


ae cs Saye Barneys Sales Bureau, 24, Holborn, London, E.C.1. 

Telephone: Maidenhead 3571-2 Smokers abroad can arrange fer regular personal despatches, ex-bond and British Duty-Free 
im 2 th. parcels, to many lands, but not as yet to all. 

% Punchbowle (full), Barneys (medium) and Parsons Pleasure (mild), Home Prices 4/54. on. 


(323) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Bath Lane Factory, Newcastle upon Tyne @ 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Wirtu characteristic stoicism investors have 
stood up well to the double blow of the 
breakdown of the peace talks in Korea and 
of the oil talks in Persia. All that has 
happened is that such little buying as was 
previously in evidence has practically ceased 
and prices have been inclined to drift lower 
through sheer lack of support. That 
selling has been as little in evidence as 
buying is obvious from the idleness of 
markets and the comparative steadiness of 
quotations. Where will markets go from 
here? As I said last week, I cannot see 
how industrial ordinary shares can get very 
far at least until the election date is 
announced. They may drift slightly lower 
but probably not to the extent which would 
justify investors in selling with the idea of 
fe-investing later on. The first effects of the 
breakdown of the Korean peace talks are 
already appearing in key commodities, where 
the undertone, latterly a little shaky, has 
now become distinctly firm. Gradually the 
stronger tone of commodities should find 
reflection in the share markets, in spite of 
complications due to the dividend freeze. 


Grayson, Rollo Problems 


On several occasions in recent years I 


have stressed the merits of the 2s. 6d. 
ordinary shares of Grayson, Rollo and 


Clover Docks, the Liverpool ship repairers. 
When those recommendations were made 
the shares were standing not much above 
one-half the current level of 12s. and in the 
meantime there have been share bonus dis- 
tributions and the price has been up to 18s. 
I feel, therefore, that nobody can have much 
cause for complaint. On the basis of the 
latest figures, for the year to March 3lst, 
the quotation of 12s. looks to me on the 
high side. Trading profits, doubtless reflec- 
ting a falling off in activity and some diffi- 
culties on the steel and material side, are 
sharply lower at £313,425 against £445,155. 
To some extent this setback is cushioned 
by a fall in the taxation charge at £125,000 
against £182,000 but net profit is down from 
£233,665 to £160,363 and earnings from 160 
per cent. to just over 100 per cent. Even 
so the 10 per cent. dividend is covered by a 
handsome margin, but the yield on the shares 
is only just over 2 per cent. and future 
dividend possibilities under the freeze are 
severely circumscribed. What has kept 
Grayson, Rollo shares at high prices on the 
Stock Exchange has been the oft-recurring 
rumour that the company is about to be 
absorbed by one of the larger shipbuilding 
concerns. I cannot find any substance in 
these reports, although some such develop- 
ment is, of course, always a possibility. 


Textile Share Puzzles 


News from textile companies has set 
investors some puzzling problems. First, 
Sir Kenneth Lee, chairman of Tootal 
Broadhurst Lee, discomfited the cotton 
textile share “ bulls” by declaring his view 
that prospects in the near future are not 
anything like so good as they appeared a 
year ago. He warns shareholders not to 
expect the recent inflated profits to continue. 
Next came some startling figures from 


Kelsall and Kemp, the Rochdale wool firm, 
who announced out of the blue a heavy 
loss against a big profit. The cause? 
Writing down of wool stocks to accord with 
the recent sharp fall in wool prices. The 
shares were marked down drastically on the 
Stock Exchange and other wool and worsted 
shares suffered reverses. Then, as if to warn 
investors against over-pessimism, Salts 
(Saltaire), another woollen company, which 
has achieved a sharp rise in trading profits, 
announced that the fall in wool which has 
taken place since March is not causing the 
directors anxiety and that they welcome the 
return to a lower price level. All very 
puzzling, and clear evidence that the various 
companies are not all placed alike in relation 
to a sudden fall in stock values. As 
to the outlook my feeling is that although 
competition, especially in export markets, is 
getting keener, demand should be such as to 
allow the efficient manufacturers to make 
reasonably good profits. That, in turn, 
should mean that current rates of dividends, 
which are well covered, should be main- 
tained—and that textile shares, as a group, 
should not be sold at today’s levels. 


United Dairies Outlook 


Anybody familiar with the United Dairies 
organisation knows it to be an efficient and 
progressive industrial unit. Practical evi- 
dence of this is regularly forthcoming on 
the financial side in a growth of turnover 
flanked by higher profits in spite of unavoid- 
able increases in costs. For the year to 
March 3lst trading profits of the group rose 
from £3,633,470 to a new record of 
£3,882,045. As Mr. Gaitskell claimed 
£1,883,813 against £1,619,513 there was a 
slight setback in net earnings and the net 
amount available on the ordinary capital— 
increased by a 50 per cent. scrip bonus in 
1949—works out at approximately 30 per 
cent. The dividend was varied from 124 
per cent. to 15 per cent. just before the 
Gaitskell deadline date of July 27th, giving 
a ceiling of 13} per cent. under the limita- 
tion plan. The £1 units, at 6ls., offer 44 
per cent. on the freeze rate and 4} per 
cent. on the current 15 per cent. distribu- 
tion. Are they cheap or dear? I think 
they are good value for money in spite 
of the uncertainties in the outlook to 
which Mr. Leonard Maggs calls stock- 
holders’ attention in a characteristically frank 
annual statement. The group will clearly 
have to rely on even greater operating 
efficiency and a further growth of its ancil- 
lary activities to maintain its profits. Past 
experience suggests that stockholders should 
not be disappointed oy the year’s figures. 


Pinchin, Johnson Merits 


Like the motor and cement industries the 
paint trade now derives a large slice of its 
profits from export business. Mr. G. R. T. 
Taylor reminds shareholders of Pinchin, 
Johnson and Associates this year that the 23 
per cent. rise in the group's trading profit 
has been contributed almost equally by the 
parent company and the overseas subsidi- 
aries. It is a strong feature of the group's 
export trade that it has been carefully built 
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up Over many years, justifying the claim 
that “the wide geographical spread of 
capital investment effectively insulates the 
company against unsatisfactory local con. 
ditions and assures a_ high degree of 
financial stability.” In each of the past five 
years Pinchin, Johnson's ordinary dividend 
has been 25 per cent. and has been comfort. 
ably covered by net earnings. On the one 
hand, competition in the paint industry re. 
mains keen and there are shortages of some 
raw materials. On the other, this group 
seems to be able to offset low profit margins 
by increased sales and is steadily deriving 
benefits from its programmes of factory 
modernisation and expansion. Yielding just 
over 5} per cent. on a dividend unaffected 
by the freeze the 10s. ordinary shares at 
44s. 6d. are a good industrial investment. 


Leopoldina Delay 


The board of the Leopoldina Railway have 
acted wisely in making a frank statement 
on the position as they now see it regarding 
the long-overdue payment for the under- 
taking from the Brazilian Government. All 
the legal formalities, it seems, have been 
completed and all that remains outstanding 
is the £10,000,000 agreed as the purchase 
price! Delay in the completion of financial 
deals is, of course, no new thing when one 
party to the bargain is a South American 
country but this sort of behaviour on the 
part of Brazil looks foolish as well as dis- 
creditable. Here is a case in which the 
purchase money is to come out of Brazil's 
blocked sterling in London—money which 
cannot be used by Brazil, except with British 
Treasury. consent, for any other purpose. 
According to reports from Rio de Janeiro 
the Brazilian Finance Minister has now de- 
clared that there are no monetary difficulties 
—as obviously there are not—and that he 
expects the whole matter to be settled “in 
the near future.” The City now looks for 
prompt action in the form of a cheque to 
the Leopoldina Company for £10,000,000 
which will enable the directors to make the 
promised distributions to its anxious stock- 
holders. 


Good Trust Stock 


It is good to see investment trust chairmen 
exposing the injustice of dividend limita- 
tion as applied to their companies. Whether 
Mr. Gaitskell will recognise the trust claim 
to special treatment if and when his pro- 
posals become law remains to be seen, but 
after their modest setback many trust stocks 
now look cheap. Among the stocks which 
I regard as under-valued is the £1 ordinary 
of Equatorial Trust quoted just under par. 
This trust has a well-diversified portfolio 
and at the end of 1950 the asset value of the 
£1 ordinary units was 28s. 6d. Since that 
date there has been a substantial rise in the 
market value of the type of investments— 
mainly industrial equity shares—which the 
trust holds. I estimate that today’s asset 
value must be well over 30s., or about 50 
per cent. above the quotation for the £l 
units. As to dividends, last year’s 5 per 
cent. was paid out of earnings of nearly 8 
per cent., so that, had it not been for the 
freeze, stockholders could have looled for- 
ward with confidence to a higher payment 
for 1951. As things are, the units are offering 
a shade over 5 per cent. on the current rate 
of distribution. 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No, 641 


Token for one guinea will be awarded to 
Bee ed after noon on Tuesday week. 


Envelopes must be received not later 
1 day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. siamp. 
namd of winner will be published in the following issue.] 


the sender of the first correct 
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ACROSS 7. He should impose restraint. (9.) 
. 8. Her pomp I do disguise. (10.) 
1. Comer. A. H. P. Noble, M.P., did et 9. Very loud in a bundle. (6.4 
the last election. (10 , 14. The place in the field to begin at is 
6. Nurse's morning exclamation. (4.) on the coast. (5, 5.) 
10. Could it be classified as a climbing 16. Is it Alice? (anag.). (9.) 
plant? (9 . 19. “ There. was never yet fair woman 
lil. A case of putting two and two but she made — in a glass’ 
together. (3, 2.) (Shakespeare). (6.) 
IZ Aid. (6 20. Turn into cash. (7.) 
13. Deduce @ negative. (7.) ” 21. Hardy major. (7.) 
iS. It is pressed with lethal intent. (7.) 27. The last beast home: and backed! 
17. When in action he is at cross- 
purposes. (7 25. Fm who has a poor sort of rule. 
18. His blood temperature seems much ‘Ss 
ower than others. (7.) _ 26. Barrie wrote it better. (4) 
21 Rea iring proof the more it changes. SOLUTION TO 
2 Twis of a rum lip. (7.) ee Ne. 639 
i4 Break an engagement? (6.) 
_— oe ike the howling of — 
wolves against the moon” (Shakes- 
peare 5 
28. Littl devil or some music. (9.) 
2%. Found among the hounds that 
Reynard eluded. (4.) 
30. For the rest of those who like that 
unking feeling. (7, 3.) 
DOWN 
1. “Huge oaks and old, the which we 
hold N more than Sussex — 
(Kipling (4) 


2. Requirements 


3. Founc 2 quotation in the puzzle. 
0 

4. Spear ; is it old-fashioned in a smirk ? 
4 

5S. 1 use ten arranged in series. (2, 5.) 


The winner of ( 








(5.) 


SOLUTION ON SEPTEMBER 14 


rossword No. 639 is Mrs. M. HuGnes, Beacon View, Mathon, Malvern. 
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TAX PAID BY THE sociery 


ASSETS EXCEED £10,000,000 
RESERVE FUND £500,000 
Secretary: Arthur Smith §cis 


ial tere) Offi 
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HIGH ST’SKIPTON 





More and more shrewd 
investors are taking ad- 


vantage of the attractive 


terms and ready facilities 
offered by the— 
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Classified advertisments must be prepaid, 


3/- per line. Line averages 32 letters. 
Mimicnum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
"PERSONAL 


NCESTORS traced. Crests verified.— 

LAMBERT AND RaGGett, Genealogists and 
Record Searchers, 48, Woodhurst Avenue, 
Watford, Heits. 

LADY, until recently successful teacher 
4 of music, now totally incapacitated 
after operation and unable to follow her 
profession needs help to supplement her 
iny income. Please Will You Help? (Case 
4 Room 9 3."° Distressen GeEntTLe- 
FOLK'S Alp Association, 6, Iddesleigh House, 
Caxton Street, S.W.1. Not State-Aided 
] RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 23 








aker Street, Lor NW... 
Founded 1940. Members everywhere. 
Write for particulars. 


(51654), Poor man 
clothing and 
care for him 


= SUFFERER 
(72), needs nourishment, 
comforts Please help us to 
hundreds of other sad cases). 
accepted and sold.—NaTIOnaL 
ror Cancer Reiser, Appeal G7, 47, 
Victoria St., 8.W.1, 
Cis Players of all strengths welcomed 
/ by Social Correspondence Chess Asscn, 
ite: Hon. Sec., 75, Bristol Road, Bir- 
mingham, 
Q*DUCATED English girl 
4 child: en or invalid in return for fare 
to Lebanon, Syria or Cyprus, September 
onwards. SRDLE, Thornfield, Bishop 
Auckland. 
“STATE Duty on £85,000 amounts to 
4nearly £40,000, on £55,000 to 
£19,000, yet on £25,000 to 
£4,000. Secure for your needs, 
that your money goes to 
y or your other interests by 
trust funds, administered by 
Substantial savings afforded on 
£2,000 upwards. Advertiser gentle- 
with relevant personal family ex- 
: offers advice and is prepared 
t isit for this purpose and submit any 
consequent proposals for approval by. your 
solicitors or financia] advisers.—Write 
Box 268C. 
IGSAW PUZZLES leaned anywhere in 
U.K. by post. Monthly or period terms. 
Dove.as Jigsaw Lisrary (S8.), Wilmslow, 
Manchester. 
Nn ERA FILM CLUB.—Special show- 
Sat., Sept. 8th—Beaver Hall— 
7.30 pm ‘WITHOUT PREJUDICE’ 
Based on the real life story of famed 
Russian anthropologist Muklukho-Maclay. 
DOES IT MATTER WHAT YOU 
THINK?"—Entertainingly provocative film 
produced by the British Informati Ser- 
ice. PARADISE LOST "A! t Film. 
TOWARDS AUGUST '’—Berlin Youth 
P embers 2/-, Guests 2/6. Tkts. 
details A. Mitter, 40a, Hermon Hill, 
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sY CHOLOGIST 
Somerton 
‘ INGING.- 
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Studios 


- Phyllis 
N.W.2 GL 12732. 
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STREET (109), 
specialists. 
Meerschaum 


ERMYN 
1. Pipe 
make). 

purchased, 

“Hotel Bookkeeper, 

Manager or Manageress 

Medical Secretar) 
purses : brochure 

TRAINING COLLEGE 





Recep- 
Dieti- 


Brighton, 6, 
F* IVE THINGS that 
It will 


RAPIDISM Wi li do for 
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ql) cr reate 











Portes 89, | 


Hall | 


w thdean, | 


mibitions. 
booklet te “Tue ae s 
Ger 235, Grand Buildings 
Square, W.C.2 (WHiteball 8877). 
S have a selection of exclusive | 
carpets and rugs which they have 






designed for use with Contempor- 
iiture. Please write for further 
rs an-l patterns.—Heat & Son, 196, 
m Court Road. W.1. 


EALTHY SMOKING.—Try 
CRESCENT a M 
Coltsfoot N 
ozs., post | free.— Suni MPT N 
omsgrove, Worcs. 
JEWELLERY OR SILVER?—As 
r ding Hatton Garden Jewellers 
e Pp y “the — ng Record Prices: 
5-75 for ultured Pearl Necklaces: 
5 Gold Pocket Watches and Chains; 
15-£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity 
Rings; £3-£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups 
Trophies; £10-£100 Gold Cigarette 


the famous 
the 











Cases; 
Trays; £5-£1,000 for One, Two, Three or 
Five Stone Diamond Rings, and up 
to £5,000 for Diamond and Precious Stone 


Rings, Brooches, Bracelets and Earrings. 
. Valuation by Qualified Expert (Fellow 
Gemmological Association). If you cannot 


call personally, send your parcel by Regis- 
tered Post. It will be quite safe. and you 
will receive an immediate Cash Offer, with 
no obligation to sell, M. Haves anp Sons, 
Lrp., 1 Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1 
HOLbern 9177 

OW TO STOP SMOKING 

famous method. Explanatory 
tree.-Mr. G. 8S. SrTanisy, 24, 
London, E.C.1. 
} yt ae MENDING on 

day Service, Hosiery 

Post or call 
Lrp., 22, New 


World- 
booklet 
Helbern, 


all garments— 
Mend) ng— 3-day 
Beit INVISIBLE 


Service 
Bond Street. W.) 


MENDES 


£10-£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and | 
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OTEL bookkeeping reception, man- 

agement. We train you by post in 
s few weeks for this interesting calling. 
Low fee. Details free..-_Lonpon Scnoo. or 
Commerce 22). 116, High Holborn, 
London, w.c.l 

SHOPPING BY POST 
Dosyesep Notepaper —500, 18s. 6d.; 


6d., post free (purchase tax 
oatrey, m- bles General Printing.— 
W. Trimste, Enniskillen, ‘Northern Ireland. 


CAptations 12 superb blooms with 
m in qctuve Bag ee 





os >. W.O. 
Meadhurst 


wanes, ‘Gunbury- on- Thames. 

YOFFEE BY POST.—Fresbly roasted, 
berry or gtound: 2 Ib. 9/6. 4 Ib. 
18/6, 6 ib. 27/6, 10 Ib. 45/-. Post paid 


U.K.—Tue City or Lonpon Corres Co., 49, 
Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
‘REAT SUMMER REDUCTIONS. Men's 
New Grey Flannel Trousers. 1. Chalk 
Stripe (a) 30-40in, W.. 29-3: 1.L., 28 
air. (b) cy W., 29-33in. I.L., 31/6 pair. 


‘ Wool West of England lain 
Grey 30-38in. W., 29-33in, I.L., 39/6 pair. 
3. Worsted (a) 30-40in. W., 29-33in. LL., 
47/6 pair. (b) 42in W., 29-33in. I.L 2/6 

air. Carr. free Satisfaction or money 

ack Conway, Lro., (Dept. 214), 1. 
Stoke Newington Road, London, N.16. 


‘REAT SUMMER REDUCTIONS.—New 


Irish Linen Lengths, Natural Shade 
6 yds. x 24 in, each 23s. 6d.; 6 yds, x 
2 in. each 25s. New Off White Heavy 
Linen Lengths. Idea} for_ Furnishings, 


Loose Covers, &c., 78 in. x 27 in. approx., 
2 lengths for 22s. 6d New White Super- 
fine Cambric Lengths, 3 yds. x 37 in. 
each 25s. 6d Carr. free. Satisfaction or 
money back.—H. Conway Lrp. (Dept. 454). 
1, Stoke Newington Road, London, N.16. 
‘REAT SUMMER REDUCTIONS —Para- 
WW chutes. 1. Pure White Heavy English 
= oF Primrose Nylon; in. 





Rose 


or Light Blue: each panel 36 in. x 150 in., 


2 panels 20s.. 4 panels 37s. 6d.. 8 panels 
72s =«Gd. Carr. free. Satisfaction or 
money back.—H. Conway, Lip. (Dept. 281) 


Road, London N.16. 


1 Stoke Newington 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


ATTERSEA PARK L.C.C. international 
Open Air Sculpture Exhibition. 10 till 
dusk daily. May to September. Admission 
1s., children 6d. 
ANIEL GEORGE on 
Saturday, September 
Rosert SPEeaicut 
Hopkins, Thursday 
Lecture Hall. 


Letter-Writers, 
Ist. at 


September 6th, at 6.1 
Victoria and Albert 


Museum in connection with Festival Ex- 
Pibition of Books. 

XHIBITION of a Silverwork, in- 

4 cluding ceremonial ate. by contem- 

orary craftsmen Gaitasnithe? Hall, Foster 


ne, Cheapside Closing date August 31, 
10.30. to 6.30. Admission 1s. 
XHIBITION of Ceramic Figures by 
Audrey Blackman, on the 4th Floor 
& Son, 196, Tottenham Court Road, 
Wi : 


Fs IVAL EXHIBITION of Contem- 
porary Furniture and Furnishings in 
rooms showing schemes for town and 
country living.—Heat & Son, 196, Totten- 
ham Court Road, W.1. 
EPEVRE GALLERY. 30. Bruton Street, 
wl 19th and 20th Century French 
Paintings Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester 5Sq.. 
4 Part II of “Artists of Fame and 
Promise.” 10—5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
YONS LITHOGRAPHS.—Exhibition of 
4 the Second Series with origina] designs. 





Arts CovunciL GALLERY 4, St. James's 
Squar S.W.1 t 

Mon., Wed i a 

10-8 Admission Free 








ALSTON’S 
Rubber 
Reducing Corsets 


Try this perfect all-rubber founda 
tion garment, which «slime your 
figure into flattering lines of beauty. 
and discover why thousands acclaim 
jt as the most comfortable corset 
they have ever known. Clothing 
fite better and discarded too-tight 






dresses can often again be worn. 
and friends remark upon your 
figure improvement. A Deeper 


of bones eliminates harmful pres 
sures and unsightly bulges. Al 


sizee available in these popular 

styles, Will positively not nde uy 

when worn without stockings. STYLE 4 
Style 1: Roil-On } Style 4: High Waisted 
—.. 30/ - Gindie with bockside 
Style 2: Girdle with Sa Low ny “nat 63) - 
sip for fuller “ ” 

ie . 42, - Spare Tyre / 
Style 3 Ww ’ Al-rudbder uplift trae 
mrdie wth book- a sere with deep 21 /. 
sade fastening . 1 / 
Postage Sd. on all garments. Menay refunded in full U 


Send nect-‘onskin waist and hip 


CORSETRY 


Seaside Road Eastbourne 


mot completely sasis fed. 


meesusementis te .— 


ALSTON’ 


Dept SP. 19 
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ARLBOROUG : { . 
ARLBOROUGH, | 17-18. Old | Bond j DOSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of B. B.C. invites applicaty. — . : 
Paintities.Daily 10-5, Gate. 10-12 ; oo eeuen. , hone. Cy ‘ Se, Foe ) = Religious Broadcastiry pw B, je ouee mon —Comf. board resid (pet 
NOH AT HOME—Punch will welcome | Li.8 BD. and ether Degress, Diplomas: | chodld Der briews of caer. Appiicants | sae 6 ns. per week full boot Dane 
visitors at 10 ouverie Street. E.C.4 ms., & Low fees , oe ai “teed sree OS Aures of ngland ard —} 
to see the historic Table and an exhibit pec a m C D panne intel, - good academ qualifications prefer- se — p7- lover—Herts-Essex ter. 
t original drawings by contemporary pt Wolsey Hall. Oxford. (Est. 1894) | clade sien cetween 30 and 40. Duties in- | rms.. mod. house, large ean ceil food. sunay 
unch artists on Wednesdays, Thursds . tude planning, organisaiion and produc- ‘ Gn.. delightfy 4 
and Prideys, 10 6 vous a _— ays Uy mveasiry TUTORIAL CoLLece. | tion of services. taiks and other religiou =e “ Chantry Mead,”” Hat fleid Sur 
is free. WwCci ch, — a st T LONDON, | Prost re orig mati % in all parts of the : shop's Stortford. Hatfield Heath 363° 
. - . : s s c Tivate uition «s | ‘ ngland LAperienc < } 7 — 
N ee  W fend tao South Library given for General Certific ate of Education. | rk, knowle edge of he 'N rth of "England HOTELS 
+.-8 .. oat slington 10-6, Sats. In = »diate s First Medical | t ngness and ability to yv - th SWITZERLAND for Winte 
. ' Pre-Medical Preliminary in Economics ar id meme of othe P ‘ Guests taker y Sports, — 
t r en b un 
‘P.HE TATE GALLER Theatr! Prospectus free on request to Princreat Experience out Alpine Resort Evers ung couple in sunny 
tures from the Garri ck Club | ministry and ski-school, and ice a ski~fields, 
Se Licensed restaurant, LITERARY sof communicating the | lifts and Spring ski-ing.” For  illusireta 
eo os tay aur este aith would be dvantages brochures, ki nae sheen aaa 
T OULOUSE - LAUTREC. Prints and B°: SY PEOPLE and | WRITING—THE I £745 (possibly higher if qualifica. ee ee Enclose star np | Voucher 
Posters from the Char Collection, Arts : ROFITABLE PLEASURE There is tions exceptional) wi 5 anuual increments Accueil, Chateau-'Oex Chalet Bon 
Council Exhibition N BuRLINGTON no reason Why, nowadays. you should not © maximum £ 960 Applicatior ) VOID nter 
Gatteeies, Old Burlington Street Ope ind time ¢ t thereby adding to your t roaacasting House ZA Rosea Rigs ~~ worries by staying at 
2 , “ r le - « re ountry ( se , 
= September 4 Mi mn Wed Fri Sat Toure Way... The I yndoa | Religious Organise Runton. Norfolk gm. - # Hotel West 
-4 Tues., Th 0-8. Admission - spec ally caters for | 4 week For acknow- Willing staff make yo permanent and 
no time limit on the e stamped ad ~s . your comi their first 
} | : Pp dressed consideration Good food . lk F 
CONCERTS | and log fires Sunn a . 1 heating 
. . for . . . r Su shelte 4 sit 
I ENRY WOOD me. ; | applica ions for post ot Speci ial winter terms from 5 ns’ snes 
PROM@NADE CONCERTS Hoot or JourRNaALIsm, | - s sound th a Bre Li ws —. eee to length of visit 
, ‘ ul ) a sou eoreti- chure f1 ‘ —. J 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, — TAA - et 7 : cr ook-keoping and have Tel. West Runtor — PRoraitton, of 
Nightl ‘is ndays excepted) at 7.30 think o ~ sj amen iting ae ,, Seema re tic al experience in its |] OURNEMOUTH Connavcut Cour 
until Saturday, September 22nd MERICAN MAGAZINES. --Nat applic ation. ience in ontrol and Hore. 33 rooms One a - Be 
B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA EE thee. Pen. taeche.. Postune. direction of s s also necessary. Salary Every comfort and superlative food Teme 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA postal subscriptios —— : £565 (possibl her if qualifications ex- 7-8 gns. weekly, 6 gns hes te nny 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA THomas ano Co (SP), 111. B | with © oan increments to Tel. 1944 r, inclusive 
Conductors Black - “oe | mum ppl ns to APPoINtT- RIX 3 ues rk} 
Black poo ) IXHAM. 8S. Devon. Park 
SIR MALCOLM SARGENT - Orricer, Broad ¢ House 1 luxe el at . 
BASIL CAMERON EAN McDOU GALL for typing 24-hour marked Finance Spt wit I A small luxury hotel at mo 
Tickets ts. 6d. t ' i Re tH eJ duplicating +ransla*tions.--31. Kensington Por acknowledgement please en- Oy yg ALL.—SenneEn C VE Horet, Land's 
: . _* o is a Ss.) & ~ Church Street. Londo > se stamped dresse slope ‘ End Phone: Sen: ‘ 
and Agents ts. (Unres.) at Hal] only Western 5809 » add ed envelope —~_ 
2,000 Promenade, 2s., available nightly JOURNAL ST will revise wrrect, | B B.C require New Assistant at A fl. assed sea views safe 
S one ow Se nise, and help in marketing mae y a clasgow to report main news events bathing; excellent sands and rugged 
f any length for Is. 3d. a thousand words pe _mucrophone and sub-edit news bulletins coastal scenery. 30s. per day clusive of 
EDUCATIONAL ,~ Se . Int d. Bee tt Rg oe . knowledge at breakfast. lunch and dinner . 
. , J : L ITERARY TYPING Theses articles , ~~. ~ " tish a lairs and adm nistra- | ae FOREST HOTEL. Simonsbath 
DMINISTRATIV o "Got SEC RE TAR! Al nove & <pertly and curately eternational eg U . and ‘4by Minehead. The He of Exmoor 
< d , at St. GO aRIC SECRE type is 6d 1,000 words. —-Casorn iki” aun rs, reporting and sub- ting. Own Fishing. Lice <ford 277 
ARIAL COLLEGE. 2 wright Road Davi es, 54. Newton Road, Mumbles editing experience in daily journalism, RAC — Write for brochure ” mK A 
mdon, N.W.3 (HAM $006). ” Resident | Swansea, Giam Gieaghe’ Gad cnaeieee ee, ee ee YAR from the madding 
ond tay Bt idents. Special arrangements DRE. WAR NOVELS Wanted. Not Pocket a Be be . Paes ledge i ‘cour rs neat e sea: 
Ts Jraduates Active appointments , ~ : , Seo ion of radio as > Par 
: og Apply to THs Vice-PRincirat Hau e : .. Ww — r yffic . al 4 wie LARES b ar age ~~ a 
Loverntocs, M.A. (Cantab) Next ~ Bend * higher alifica- oe 
course starts September 5th ww TEL LA FISHER BUREAU, 15, Strand eptional) with 5 From 7 ens . 
2 w.c.2. All office stafl perm. & temp > maximu 965 F you are thinking of 
. "Da Dp ! imum £955 
DV jC E ON ‘ AREERS in Accountancy Typing, Dupg., Trans.—WHI 3501 (3 lines) APPOINTMENTS OFFICER A holiday in Devon, why 
Becre etal ship. nae. Commerce & i gts Duplicating Translations House, London, W.1, within Pinewood . Private Hotel 
he ’ BR 7 i kK. accurate service Moderate | ® Week. marked “ Scottish News Spt." For Litracamas? Supertes caserts 
fi ' ke vdit ¢ Commercial, Professional and prices DAGMAR SECRETARIAL Bureau, 153 acknowledgement please enclose stamped chef Comfortable 
ur iv —_ Training Institution § ir the Cheapside, E.C.3 Monarch 1577 addressed envelope a ious surroundings Wr 
itist Em e. Specialise t . 1; 1 'P § 
tak *n ‘ “¥ oe ta = -ay -¥%.. , y= AINE —Poemes  Saturniens Bound 4,DUCATED Women > years of — ' mane —- . 
today for advice and. - 6 op of boards. 5s. (post 3d.). From bookshops age are required for posts as in- | ys OF WIGHT. Summer lasts longer 
College authoritative 100 PP. G or ANGLO-Frencu, 72, Charlotte St w ves pore in the Market Research Depart- at Farringford Hotel—a delight 
Careers (or Civil Se Juide) y JRITE FOR PRO! IT.—Send for free ment f a large company of national for a restful holiday in the 
as , 7 n sokle Recent a importance The minimum educational Wight. Lic. A.A. and R.A.C 
free on request to Me ropt tan Colles B t Tr t INSTI standard ic ; t Dept. FAR/1/\ THo: 
(G40). St. Albans, or call 30. Queen V (Dept. 85G). Palace Gate, London. W.8 — School Certificate and rom =Leps. i/V,_ Tmos 
toria Street, E.C.4 ? . preference i o University Graduate = Berkeley St w.l 
7 7 > ~errer especially i watist thematics offices of Dean & Dawsor 
LOERNEY, Suanwey ISLANDS PROPERTY meme, meien beeen an oe ] ONDON.—Bed and Breakfast 19s._ 64 
Couvent Zoarding School for girls YOE 7T » social science G i * - > yo 4 nightly Comf. quie house 2 min 
. = s 2 SALE. Country House of character a. 5 jood health and the : . : - 
zs a r+ - y 3 ae ag per term. Pros- k ir rland (45 minutes New- ae » make contacts easily with all Tube. 20 min. ¢ o End. Mrs 
Oy Suvenies astle g Hawick) all, lounge kinds of people, are essential. Ability to F. Boor, Cleft Hou The Grov 
crert EGATE SECRETARIAL COL- | dining-room modert kitchen (Esse Grive & car On appoint- N.3. Tel: FIN. 566: - 
LEGE Golden Lan e E.c Clerk to Cooke fitted cupboards, semastic tiling) FF nvest rgo a training A ay - West Court Ea $ Co t 
the Governors..-Mon. 2828 housekeeper'’s bed/sitting room (with wash | Bread om 4 the comp y's = ws Garden —- a: - — 
Davies L LAING AND DICK. 7, Holland basin), three principal bedrooms, study/ | gre” copseaucnt England i T the (lew minutes AE pares FROME 
Park ll Individual tuition for jressing room modern bathroom box Bir ~~ ed to reside in 6492 
examinat and Army Entra 1. two W.G.s, central heating, double | ~."™ineham or Manchester they must Moor AND LINKS HOTEL, Yelverton 
ist MB Certificate at all levels garage. stabling, outbutidings, 3 acres (in- fn Bh gy ~My to travel fairly extensivel, niles Ply mouth) Under new 
Tel +t cluding pa walled garden. plantations heade — ; . hester management Delightfully sit uated in 
AV Succe l ) pasture £4.500 for immedi iate sale. If ful det: ~ give South Devon, mid moor and count ally 
D’ Lt } a ~_ euen Gee — desifed w be sold complete furnished = P d tails or licensed, excellent food Central heating 
vWessional and s¢ hool e xaminations; also including rocker cutlery, glass, &« res — i and a All bedrooms h. and ¢ Dancing, tennis 
Bec (RETARI AL TRAINING Courses for 2¢ Valuation). Lr.-Cot. L. G. Youna applicable. less career to ‘date if | swimming pool. riding school. golf 16 
raduates and older students at 2 ‘Addiso: eam Cottage, West Woodburn, Northum- applicab wt holes._-Telephone: Yelverton 345 
at 2 i Tel West Woodburn 216.) NTERESTING work for competent YEAR OXFORD.—This fine Elizabethan 
economist in which flair for writing house in ten acres lovely grounds 
t area surrounded by woods . 


mad. W.i4 (Park 4405) Special junior 


departments (COMMON ENTRANCE, & shop in Old-World Thames-side 


Exclusive model Milliner Good pay. Send references 


work to Be 2 happy 
» Box D3 Kipps in unspoilt country 


tranquil days 























































for boys under 15 at 24. Lyndhurst Gardens : if 
N.W.3 (Hampstead (936), and 68. Cadogan Gowns, Fut & n busy trading pos 
Square, 5.W.1 (Te Cnight bridg . 174 ) serving 1 aevrs. Albert Rd.. Middlesbrough 
Alw ENGLISH ais tor’ foreign | accounts i TURER required. man or woman exceptionally good 
students at 54 iyde ar Gate, S.W.7 accommoda ffi lot preferably with a degree, for speaking billiards, &c. Oxford 
I P ‘ w p in school pes g , at n easy 
(Western 6564) kitchen loung bedroom, bath /dress- br ~ ¥ “sala the _~ ane treatment of eee L — c - b - Brox eon 
4 r m in s ces Prix ) . imal : ary accordins tk r am tt) ing dis*an lu ochure 
MAYrain., sxe srry ARIAL | COLLEGE oo Figg Fh. Rg B~ Seale. “Candidates m we he wader St sean gl I gy i sr, eee 
‘ uke Stree aytair ture and stork ( iin of age and be prepare< Travel ahou Horton-cum-Studley, Oxfor« Telephone 
provides training for high-grade Sec ial ——e © : — = 300. Appl & E the wemntry. Tutieene in 2 _—— Stanton St. John 3 
posts New yurses commence September ~— , - : : . - desirable Apply by atten — TEST SUSSEX ABINGWORTH Hatt 
and October Princes Risborough, Bucks RSPC DP > let er only to . - hom Downland country 
DARI 7 RS. A 105 Jermyn Street. London near Storring on Pp jownland cou a 
S ACADEMY.—Tuition in Fashion ARNE ARGOS oo" S.W.1 top left-hand corner of envelope Holidays or permane: i scres grounss 
Sketching. Drafting. Draping. Dress- SITUATIONS ‘ ACANT to be clearly marked “ Lecturer.” Indoor and outdoor amusemeé 11 miles 
making. Millinery, at the Academy or by : . el > eae : ss - sea: "buses. Unlicensed. Wi residents 
oa + r, apre apply Bou IPAL B B.C. invites applica ay Sions Ses full-time = SI rt ATIONS Ww ANTED o— aus — vas, Station Pulborough 
Me ROIS PONTAINES 28 Brook e post of Con tor o C. Northern ORWEG N lads ~ Wes hiltington . 
Street. London, W Oo hestra (permanent strength 51 players) N lish eee : tvping a Be Wy Saat — orleans oat 
(WHE TRIANGLE SECR : r ARI AL COL Candidates should be experienced | in some nursing expei id aan Reon: Horet. Lovely home in glorious sur- 
LEOE South Mo Ito Stree wil me — re pe - — Would give occasional help rom —— a -~ je a om 
MAY 5306 (3 lines ‘ . anc 10ral works children Box 267C : rooms armhouse produce, modern com- 
- nor , id expel <a x, con- Sars forts Terms from 8 guineas weekly 
tia he Con- ‘ce " r . y urs 3} 
7 COATS general "super. HOLIDAYS AND TOURS pan ann td 
‘ North Re al sIDAY in a hundred. Private party 
a WANTE a $ . The app yintment is for a period > d aeune ~— 29th for Italian Lakes MATLOCK Derbyshire 
ot five years; salary subject to negotiation an viera Autumn sunshine and superb ° , 4 
Application to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, scenery.—C. Rackerr, St Felix School 
HIGHEST PRICES OFFERED Broadcast ir z House, London, w 1. marked Felixstowe, Suffolk Tel 450 2 SMEDLEY’S HYD RO 
; Northern Orchestra Spt within a week “2% 
You may bring or safely post for For acknowledgement please enclose ACCOMMODATION . he English 
cash or offer these furs: stamped addressed envelope Noy UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT Avoid the vagaries of the Englis 
MINK. ERMINE. PERSIAN I B.C. invites applications for post of Palace Court, W.2 Single and climate by staying at Smedley’ s, the 
’ , ’ e Programme Assistant, German Service double i-room furnished flats. complete unrivalled ALL- SEASCN RE- 
INDIAN LAMB. OCELOT Duties will include writing scripts and with private bath, divan beds full service 
, ’ taking part in broadcasts for daily half- | breakfast and G.P.O. telephones. Terms SORT for young ana 
MUSQUASH, SQUIRREL, bour pe grammes broad ast to the Soviet stom 4 gns weekly. or daily by arrange- provides a wide range of 
fone of German essential qualifications nent inner ptional "Phone Bays- iWejee 
BROWN PONY, NUTRIA, first-class knowledge of German and ability | Water 3218 : , a outdoor recreational f» 
» write im that language. and sound |} ELECT Town and ¢ furnished FOR THOSE potas RE». 





k »wledge of international affairs Desir- Accommodation suppl “~y d quirec ° 
+, 1b) Recleston’ Btreet AND RECUPERATION 


+ quais ications journalistic experience | Te Linx BUREAt Eccles s 
§.W.1. _SLOane_ 9940 Smediley’s stands pre-eminent, 


SABLE, MARTEN, MINK TiS. 


Replies by retur Enquiries i d 


all 




































Est. over 30 years at at > > e knowledge of Germany 
—' tlarly of Ber lin and the Soviet Zone : . 
D. CURWEN Hary. £485 "per annum fixed, appointment HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION treatments being given in an exten- 
(DEPT. S$) “ould normally be for a period not ex eed- [DORSET Delightful in beautl- sive wing of the Hydro. 
1 ‘ree years.—Applications to PPOINT- ful country house ana > ? = 
7a, Melcombe Street, Baker Street MENTS OFFICER, ‘Broadcasting. , Howse, | 8 south aspect. uve rounds Boots The BOOKLET OF SMEDLEY'S 
Baker St Sen ) vce w London . marked “ German Spt.”" Estuary and Purbex Hills cell . oo e 
po A S London. N 1 within a week For acknowledgement satisfaction quaranteed. — ae gladly Cont GS soqueH. 
ease enclose stamped addressed envelope Corte Mullen. Tel 1 hett Minster 372. 
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